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DERBY PREVIEW 

In 8J4. years, only once 
has a girl won the big race. 
Now another is trying 


SILVER SPOON 

Sonny Whitney’s plucky filly 



economic dc ro|M*ration— very low gasoline and oil bills. Up lo 40 mpg means you can go 
on a week-end trip with less than a tankfiil of gas! Low maintenance and repair costs with over 
flOO coast-to-coasl Service and Parts HQ. ( 150 more in (ianada. i Low insurance rates, registration 
fees, too. Compact, safe, maneuverahle. With big 7 cu- ft- trunk. All this plus 
real Paris elegance, inside and out. 


economic ^Ic piirclia.*ic —very low initial cost — suggested j)rire, only S16V5. romplefe, 
port of entry. N. Y.— for a ro()my. -1-door sedan! Low down payment with tiny monthly payments 
to free up your budget. Plan big things with your Dauphine savings . . . buy a boat or new 
furniture or even take an Air France or French Line trip to Paris! 

(And if you are going abroad. you can have your HenauU delivered 
overseas, use it there, bring it back, save all the way!) See your elegant budgeteer. today. ITIG 

^ .o.. . . 
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The COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB 

HOW rKokei-ikii m KeHbe/lS^) oj(fi ! 


ANY SIX *3 


I RETAIL 
VALUE up 
to S29.88 


if you join the Club now — and agree to purchose only 5 selections during the coming 12 months 



44. Rhapsody m Blue. 3. 17 nits-Sprin( > 
I'mAlwaysChasing Here. Thou Swe’i 
e Rainbows, 9 more Uy Romance, etc 


I. Tire Dance. Clairde 
lune, Malaguena. 
Tango, 9 more 


5. Thi$mus<calC>(int- t. No love, I Look 
mg has become an at You. Warm and 
American classic Tender, 12 >n all 


I. Rodgers and H 
merstem's latest 
smash hit musical 


siNCv 

ALOI«G 
WITH 
I MITCH 



ROY HAMILTON 
YOULl 
NEVER 
WALK 
ALONE 






S. IS favor>tes-You 20. The *‘Big Voice" 39. Handel's ‘'Halle- 23. This great show 6S. A hi-fi thriller 9. i Surrender Dear, 25. A hi-fi fiesta! Gra- 2. ‘ . .superb most 
Are My Sunshine smgs Ebb Tide, i luiah”. Sibelius' album is the all- Six stirring over if I Had You. No nada. la Paioma, sensuous of ensem- 

Sweet Violets, etc. Believe, 10 more ' hniandia ", etc. t>me best-seller lures and marches More Time. 3 more Esirelliia, 10 more bles" N Y. Times 



64.4 brilliant works-U. Make IheManlove 67.3 popular sonalas38.0rig. performances 66. The most popular 32. No Other Love. 19. PianistiC fireworks 46. Includes numbers 
playedby'World's Me, Smoke Gets m played with rare of 11 Goodman of Tchaikovsky's Garden of Love, abound in these by Dave Brubeck, 

Greatest Orch." YourEyes, lOmore keyboard artistry Classics In Swing lovely symphonies Your Kiss, etc. 2 romantic scores Miles Davis, etc. 



14. Ram in Spain, I 34. 2 great symphonies 30. Among the last 42. Grand perform- 78. Also JOhnnie Ray. 10. Prancescatti's In- 28. Ouchin plays The 68. 7 waitTes. 

Could Have Danced -dai^ling perform- recoidings made ances by Brahms' Guy MitcheU, The terpietations of Mars I Love, April lustrous sounb" 

All Night, etc. ances by Bernstein by the Dorseys finest interpreter Four Lads, etc. 12 musical gems Showers. 13 more -High Fidelity 


You receive ANY 6 of the superb 
12 " high-fidelity records shovrn 
here for only $3.98 

Your only obligetioo 3$ a mem- 
ber is to purchase five selections 
from the more than 200 Columbia 
and Epic records to be offered in 
the coming 12 months. Thus you ac- 
tually receive eleven records for the 
price of SIX - a saving of more than 
40% on your record purchases 

^ After purchasing only live rec- 
ords you receive a 12' Columbia 
or Epic Bonus record of your choice 
tree for every two additional selec- 
tions you buy 


Classical: Listening i 
Broadway, Movies, 
Musical Comedies: )i 


•]L Each month the Club's staff of 
musical experts selects outstand- 
ing recordings from every field of 
music . . . music that deserves a 
place in any well-planned library. 
These selections are described m the 
Club MagaTine, which you receive 
free each month : 

You may accept the monthly se- j 
lection for your Division . . . take | 
any of the wide variety of other rec- • 
ords ottered in all Divisions ... or * 
take NO record m any particular | 
month j 

^ You may discontinue membership . 
^ at any time after purchasing five ■ 
records 

The records you want are mailed 
and billed at the regular list 
price of $3.98 (Classical Selections. 
$4.98), plus small mailing charge 
^ Mail coupon today 
your six records 


^ SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to roeoivo 6 rocordi for 

I COLUMBIA (if' RECORD CLUB, Dept. 279-3 




COLUMBIA ^ RECORD CLUB Terr« Haute, md. | 


$^9^ ' — — H 
CIRCLE 6 I 
NUMBERS: | 

1 25 I 

2 26 I 

3 30 I 

4 32 

5 34 

6 38 I 

7 39 I 

; : 5 | 

to 46 I 

14 64 I 

15 65 I 

17 66 I 

19 67 I 

20 66 . 

23 78 I 
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CONFUSED ABOUT SMOKING? 

Switching from cigarette brand to cigarette ! combines the mildness of a cigarette with the 
brand? Stop! . . your next empty cig- mellowness of a cigar. So, today, be sure to send 

arette pack for a sample pack of Robt. Burns your empty cigarette pack — any brand— with 
Cigarillos — America’s favorite Change-of-Pace | yournameandaddressto: Robt. BurnsCigarillos, 
smoke. Discover how a Robt. Burns Cigarillo , P. O. Box 9, New York 46, N. Y. 



Robt. Burns Cigarillos . . . light and mild as a i your next empty cigarette pack to Robt. Burns 
cigarette . . . mellow and satisfying as a cigar. Cigarillos, P. 0. Box 9, New York 46, N.Y. Do it 
The best of both rolled into one. Remember, send , now! {Offer expires August 30, 1959 at midnight.) 




I'HTHATKO April iT.USt 


Cortr: Sitnr Spoun ^ 


The Hustiense over whelher 
or not C. V. Whitney’s un- 
riefeaiecl filly will run in the 
85th Derby Li as high as over 
whether or not she ran win. 
For her life story see [‘Hge 16. 


rtiph bp Lrigh Il'icNfr 


Next week 



► A study of a deejieninic eri- 
M in tvasel>al1; the problem 
of the pitcher. A healthy Hob 
Turley is worth half a mil- 
lion. But a .lore pitching arm 
wmid leave him worthless. 


> On the eve of National 
Youth Fitness Week, a report 
in words, pictures and statis- 
tics reveals the progres.i of 
Bome of the U.S.'s hrightcwt 
and most successful programit. 


¥ A re|>ort from Las Vegas 
on golfs rambunctious Tour- 
nament of Champions, plus a 
bonus for golf readers: fourf 
pages of vivid color on some 
startling new golf courses. 


Seoars Iu.i'sthatkii puhlithed 
•rnkly by TIMR Inr., MO N'o. 
Michifsa Ave., t'hicaeo It, III. 
Thit.lMue it publitbe<r in s N’a- 
lional tnd Kasti>m edition. .Sec- 
ond-clats pottage paid at t'hicagu, 
III. and al addilluna] mailing of- 
Can- 


fioes. Hubarripli 
•:i J7..V) 
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16 The Slot-machine Derby 

Note the Derby pirture seems confusing, but it could 
turn out tu he hrifficiNf. liy H'hiltiey Toirer 

22 Under Fiji’s Foaming Waves 

A stormy passage info the silent world of the Pacific 
in sitectacnlar photographs by Geiirtfr Leavens 

34 Scouting 1959’s Oklahoma Crop 

Tuo dozen major league scouts turn up in .VorpuiK 
for the state’s high school ciiampionskips 

40 Lassoing a Lion 

New .Uexi'co Rancher Bill Miller brings a cougar hetek 
alive. Photographed tn color by H'tiff H'ipiiiiw 

46 Path of the $2 Bet 

pictures trace the pari-mutuel operation at Yonkers, 
where new betting marks are being set 

57 The Two Faces of Cecil Rhodes 

An ley League fight promoter throws down the torch 
aud picks up (55,000 for not promoting 

61 Boom-boom and the Rabbit 

The Braves had pitching, but then a rabbit watched 
the l‘irfiles snap the Brutes’ rmHiNif streak 

68 Part II : The Billy Talbert Story 

The glory and the drama of the btg-lime tennis eircHif 
uwd « crisis iji the young player's life 
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11 Scoreboartl 
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26 Events & Discoveries 
32 Wonderful World 
50 Harness Racing 
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is just 
a step 
away 


L' t your |))ione tiikr you 
al>roa(l for voirc-lo-voicr inert- 
inf's uitli customers, associates. 
]>ros])ects. One personal, two- 
way |)lione call can gel more 
(tone than atiylliuig stiorl of 
going overseas yourself. 

Of course, if you nre going 
overseas. rrinrinUer that home 
amt otVicr arc always as near as 
th<- phone. 

It’s ea.sy to phone overseas. 
Just give the operator your call. 


TELEPHONE EUROPE 
FOR n2 

$12 ia the (liiyliitic r«lc for the first 
tlirn- minuli-fl (n au countries in 


tluroiM- includinif. 



Aunt ria 

frnat 

Norway 


lii-lirium 

llrilain 

Spain 


IJonmark 

tlollnnd 

Swcllr-n 


Franco 

Ireland 

Swit.c<Tlnnd 


(ji'rinnny 

Italy 




In moHi raiteK the rali; ui vvrn Inwrr nt 
niehl line) all <lny Sunday. Add thr lO'-i. 
fMlcr.d pxc-inr (n». 

I I 


BELL SYSTEM OVER^S TELEPHONE SERVICE 

you con telephone all over the world 


COMING EVENTS 


.4;>ril lo April So 

/III liwn, rrrr/it u ktre nuUiI, nri K.lt T 
ir Color Iflfritii’n • 7'r(rn'»i(.ri ■ V./«‘ork rudio 


Fritlau, April *'4 

aASEBALL 

■ .Sun Kratii-iiM'ii at Clil.'aur). 2:50 p.m. K.S.T. 

Mtiiuiil . 

BOXING 

• Jordan va. Akina, Mt-llor liiU- Ikiui, 1.5 rd«.. SC. 

• L..vii«. 1» |..m. Nile . 

COLS 

I’l'iii'h IlloiKtom Woiiii'n'a OiH-n. IK.ihhi, S|>arlan- 
liurK, S.e. ilirouxh .^|>ril . 

Gymnastics 

NaM. Mi-n> ehum|>».. AiiiIutsi, Mhwi. lalao 

TRACK A FIELD 

I’l'iiii Ki'Uys, I’hdadrltihi'A a)imi April 25 . 

Ml. San Antonio eolloxo KilHyx, I'omona. 
Calif alao April 25 . 

Drakt- Ki-luy«. !)<-« Moinin, Iowa 'idao April 25). 

Sill Urdu;/, April 25 

baseball 

• San Krunriwo ui (’hiruxo. l;.'i.'. K.S.T. K'BS'. 

• l.o« AurvIos »t S(. lAiui*. 2'.2j p.m. K.S.T. 

MU' . 

■ IlHltimori- a( \i-w York, I toil p.m. K.S.T. cMu- 
iu»l . 

BOATING O'rt'WI 

Childa Cup (U-xatta. Now York. 

FIELD MOCKEV 

l'..S. I'nVMlMTB va. Trinidad ('aauHls, Ky<-, N Y. 

HORSE RACING 

• Kwlaior llandionp. $2.5. OlH). Jamaii-n, N>w 
York 'CHS I.* 

John Aldr-n llundirap. $2.5,irlili, SuITolk. Maw. 
loiuri-l Haiidiraji, $2.'>,<Kili, |aiuri-l, Md. 
iroiiiTB 

• Tin- .Moiiitiir Spirial. l'):10 p.m. '.NHCi. 

HUNT RACING 

Maryland Hum Cup A«an., (ilyiidon, Md. 
LACROSSE 

Cornidl al Oarlmiiulh. 

Johna ilopkiiiR al KuiK' i'S. 

Maryland al Navy. 

Wiinhinxton & Ion. at Duke. 

TRACK A FIELD 

Colorado RrUya. Ilouldor. Colo. 

I.SC Inviulional. llaxin Kuux'^. Da. 

Sundiiii, April 2>> 

AUTO RACING 

N.ASCAIt (irand S'ail. Uiviaion, $4.21X1, Koud- 
inx. I'll. 

BASEBALL 

• Milwaukiv al Cinrinnati. 2:1.5 ’CHS'. 

a laiB -Anxi'liw at Si. lamu, 2 p.m, ' N'llC . 

• Snn FriinoiatMi al Chiraxo, 2 p ni. Mutual i. 

GOLF 

a Tournanx-m of Chumpiona, $4n,IKlii, Snal day, 

■ lais \ ivaa. Nov. iNBC 
TENNIS 

l'roTonni»Chum|iionahi|>8. final day. (Vvoland. 

yUindiUj, April 27 

Kiixliah Amuli'ur Chump.. Kortnliy, Lani'aahire 
Ihrouxh May 2 

Uod''*« oI Cham|iion«. $>',"IX), Kdnionton, .Mia. 
ihrouxh May 2 . 

TENNIS 

I'fo Tour. Churl. -iiiin, W.Va, 

Titfudnu, Ajiril 2H 

BASEBALL 

• Chii'ux" ai Milwaukia', 2:20 p.m. 'Mulual . 

BOXING 

l'un-Anii.ri>'an toam Iry.iu'a, M.idiann. WIa 
ihroUKli April 20 

Apri! jy 

BOXING 

« MoyiT va. Iluhiiniii, niiddUw, ID rda., I*i>rllund, 
lir<K'"‘. I" I’-'” ABC 

HORSE SHOW 

SpindU'io]! Charily Show, ll. uumonl, Tvxua. 
i‘ro Tour. .Minnoaiailia. 

Thnntdiin, April SO 

BASEBALL 

■ Wuahiiixion ul Ueiroil, 1:20 p.m. CMutuid . 

Colonial Nalional Inv . $2.5,lKiii. Kl. Worth 
Ihrnuxli May 2 , 

*S<'L- lonil liaiinx 


BroBTM ILLftlTHATEn /IpriV.*?, IfSS 


Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Who in the 

greater golfer, Ben Hogan 
or Sam Sne^? 



DENNY SHUTE 

(tol/ pro at Portayf CC 
A Atom 


They're two different types. Snead is a 
natural gulfer. He always .swings the same. 
Hogan made his swing, and he knows 
where the clubhead is at all times. He 
doesn't make loo many mistake.s because 
he practices hour after hour. But Snead 
ha.s won more tournaments, so he must l>e 
the belter golfer. 



Ask the famous golf star. Jack Burke. Jr. .what he 
likes about his Munsingwear* golf shirt. He’ll 
tell you how affracftvc and comfortable it is... and 
how Cyana Sh rinkage Control keeps it that way. 


Swing with theiwmner 


WITH CYANA' SHRINKAGE CONTROL! 


f SOB TOSNI 

CtolJ pro 


In choosing, you must consider physical, 
mechanical and mental ability. I choose 
Hogan because Snead lacks the one (lual- 
ily that would make him the greatest 
player of all time concentration. Hogan 
has greater nerve control, is a Itelter judge 
of distance and performs better under 
champion.ship pres.sure. 

continued 


This durable finish resists shrinkage, 
stretching, sagging, staining, spotting and 
wrinkling through repeated washings. 
Cyana Shrinkage Control lasts the life of 
the garment. Little wonder, then, that this 
Cyana-protected Munsingwear shirt is the 
official shirt of the U.S. Ryder Cup Team 
and the choice of Jack Burke, its Captain 
and Masters Champion. 

For garments that look better, longer... 
for customers that stay happy and keep 
coming back . . . rely on a real “pro", Cyana 
Shrinkage Control [ 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY-TEXTILE CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT-111 WEST 40TH ST.-NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Produeert of the fVorWt Finest Tiitile ChemieaU 
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HOTBOX 






WILLIAM C. FORO 


\'irt-prryiilriit 
Ford Moliir ('o. 
Jirnrhoni, .Midi. 


Snead. (Iolfer.« everywhere e<ineetle that 
he ha>! a greater sswinir than any other 
professional or amateur who ever played 
the game. He has won more tournaments 
than lU'v’att, atvd he Wat hin\ In 
year's tournament at the (Ireenhrier. 
Year in and year out Snead plays the 
better Kanie, 



MRS. W. C. FORO 

llouneiiifr 

firosse I'ointe, Midi. 


I couldn’t disagree with my husbanti 
more violently. This is an old family argu- 
ment, and it is the only topic on which 
Bill and I have ever arRued. Hojian won 
the Open four times. The best that Snead 
has done is to finish second in the Open 
three times. That i.s the Rreal ilifference 
betwM'n the two. 



Play more golf —have more fun... 


More fun per round, more rounds per 
day — f/jc easy may— when your Cluli has 
Worthington (lhamps. Used on scores of leatl- 
ing courses, the Champ’s huilt for golfers by 
golf course equipment people with 46 years of 
experience! Rugged, dependaltle, the Champ 
goes the full distance over the toughest course, 
never damages turf! Literature on request. 

Available in 24 or 36 volt power. 

WORTHINGTON MOWER COMPANY 

»-ise Subsidiary of Jacobsen Manufacturing Company 


WITH THE . 

"" Chi>t”P 



CECIL UNDERWOOD 

(h>F% rnor of 
UVsl Virf/iiiin 
( 7i«rffs/oi( 


As Governur A) Smith of New York use-' 
to say, "I./i-i's look lit the reenni.” Snea ' 
and IIoRan have lieil twice in tourm;- 
ments. In the playoffs Sam beat Ben bo'.'i 
limes, the 1954 Ma.sters and the 195U L< < 
Anifele.s Open. 1 think Snead is Rre.aier 
because he’s always beaten tiogan in 
hea<l-io-head play. 



MRS. DOOIE HENRY 

Fonmr Slie/nj Hotloir 

i'l' rhiimptoH 

Kasl Uamploii, S'.Y. 


ilogan. lie's u •'made" golfer. .Mo.«t golf- 
ers would quit after an accident like hi<. 
but through sheer deleTmination he came 
back and he was as good a.s ever. Just 
watching him has helpi'd my game. No 
one has Snead’s wonderful swing, hut I 
ran swing like Hogan, and that help.s me 
a lot. 


Kll ShnKTS 11.1.1'STKATF.n 


Aliril .■!, iV-f 


HOLLY STOVER 

liiiilrimd rj'eciilire 


Sam Sneaii. Tho gn-at Rolfers I'vp known. 
Gene Sara^.en an«l the rosi, say that Sam 
has ihp Kfpatpst form of any Kolfer they 
have ever se»-n. lie will he a great player 
as long as he lives herause he has the 
Ik-sI natural swing in golf. Ifogan is so 
near him only hei-au.se he works so hard 
at his game. 


PORKY OLIVER 

C.,!/ ,m, 

Ih-urrr 


No one comes near Snead hitting the hall. 
In concentration, Hogan has it on him. 
The way Ben slaves and sets himself up 
for a tournament makes him lough to 
b»-ai, and I’d bet on him. But if Hogan 
((uit for six months heM he nothing. 
Snead could nnil for a year and still he 
a groat golfer. 


A. FRED KAMMER JR, 

Fortm-r mrmiH i 

I'.S. B'rtH-cr Tttjj triim 

Ih'lroil 





Hogan. Golf came ea.sily for Snead, hut 
Ren had to w«irk hani at it. and he de- 
serves a lot of cr«‘iiit. particularly after 
his auto accident in ltM9, Playing with 
damaged Jeg.s, he carried Sam into a play- 
off in the Ix)s .Angeles Open in 1 950 i>efore 
losing. I believe that was one of the in- 
credible feats in golf. 


ED TUTWILER IR. 

Ki'jlil-lime sUih- 
nnio/»'i/r < 
f 7i(irh’.s/oji. UM'd. 



That's like asking who is the greater foot- 
ball player. Bronko Nagurski or Red 
Grange. Nagurski had (logged drive. So 
has Hogan. Red Grange haii grace and 
style. So ha.s Snead. Ben and Sam have 
had more than their share of top honors 
and an- eiiually great, hut I’m partial to 
Sam because he is more colorful. 



.'itmtuftr' 


COGNAC BRANDY 

64 Proof • Senioffotine A Co., Now York 


HENNESSY SUPREMACY 
is unmistakable... 


Americans choose it 
over all other Cognacs ^ 
i combined. '•? 


Apnl /7, t»50 





Naturally, for lamb, but equally 
exciting in salad dressings, and 
on the season’s green vegetables. 


Fine foods since 1706 



Largest Mercedes Benz 
Dealer In United States 

•niiafela imr lM-190-219-220 S«dMi, 
220S CoupM t Rosdttire, 190SL Roadsters 
t Coupes. 9000 Sedans Metal Slldlni Roof, 
900SL Roadsters R Hard Tops. 

Widest Ckplca of Ceiers and tfpRolsterini 
ia All Models frea «9,990. to lit, 200. 

BRYN MAWR 


POCONO 
MANOR INN 
GOLF CLUB 

Jack Cuttle, Pro— Art Wall, tournament Pro 
One of the lme$t courses in the East, 
midst the coolness ol our Poconu Mts. 

Wriltf for Rolei and Inlorinaflen 

POCONO MANOR 20, PENNSYLVANIA 

Phon*. Ml. Pocono — TErminol 0-361 1 


GOLF EVENTS 


f ht/.sfiint//'fi(/ IniinKiiiiciits, both pro 
iiml iiiiiiitcitr, for the rest of the pt'tir 


April ja-*e: Tiiiirnamfnt of (’humpiun.'i, 
Di'si-rt InnCC. t.ii- \'i-nii<. \*-v„ $4(1.0(10, 
April so-May 3: Coluniiil N'ational Invi- 
laiinnul. ('nl.mial CC. Furl Wnrih. $25.- 
0 ( 1 ( 1 . 

May 7-to-. Llklahtinui City (tpi-n Invitn- 
liiinal. Twin i Mll.< (iAiCC. Oklahoma City, 
$2.1.(101), 

May 14. ij; SaHi Stii-aci Fc'Slivu!. Thf 
(in-i-nlirii'T. Wliiic Sulphur Springs. 

\'a., $ 10 .( 100 . 

May l*.»6; WjllklT ('lip. .\I ui rfiflcl. ('illl- 

lan*-. Sfciliaml. 

May is-aa- ltriti.'<h N\ nmi-n's Champiun- 
'hip, BiTk>‘hiri’ CiC. .\sciit. KnulatHl. 

May I*. 30! .\iiiaii-iir, Riiyal St. 

(iC. Samlwich, Ki’tit, Fni;lan<i. 

May 28-31: KinUicki l>i'rhy OpiTi Invi- 
laiiunal. S'-ni-<-a C'C, Luuisvillt-, $20.()0(), 
May 27 : ITo-Ain. 

June 4.T: Ka-iUTn Opi-ii 1 0 vi t lUiiiiial, 
M<iiini I'li’ii.-ant (Jcilf ('mir.'n-. Balliniorc-, 
$2(1,000. 

June 11-13; IS(JA Opin Championship. 
Wintri-il Fool (ir. .Mamanmofk, N'.V., 
$4(1,000. Local ipialifyinK .May Ih; sec- 
lional i|ualir.vin^' .Iiini- 1. 

June 18 - 21 : Canadian Open Champinn- 
ship. Islosincrc (iA;CC, .Montreal, (iue. 
Juno 38-27: Women’s Open. Chiin-hill 
Valley CC, f’iltshurKh. 

June 28 - 28 ; titen Fables Chiciprii Open, 
(lien F.-AglesCC. lA-munt, UL. $50,000. 
July 2 - 8 ; Huick Opi'ii I iivj I at ion.'il. War 
wick Hills O&CC. Oraad nianc. Mid.., 
$.'>0,000. 

July 13-I8; I’lihlic Links. Wellshire OC, 
Denser, Sectional iiualifyitiK .Iun'-22 27 
July 18 - 18 ; Insurance City Open Inviia- 
lional, Weihersileld CC. ('onn.. S25,ooo 
July 3e-Au«. j: I’C/N Championship. -Min- 
neapolis (iC, Si. I.onis Park, Minn., 
$;t0.(Mli) minimum. 

Au«. 8-8: CarlinK Open Imitiitioiial. club 
to l>e announceti, ('leveland. $25,000. 

AuB- 12 - 18 : Kasiern Senior Chumpinr. 
ship, Flizaheth Manor (LVCC. Pnrts- 
moiiih. Va. 

Aus- 12 - 18 : Fiistern .-\inaieiir, Flizaheth 
Manor (l&CC. fortsin.inth. Va. 

AuB. 13-18: Moinr Cli.N Open ln\iia(ion- 
al. .Meadiiwhrnok CC, N'ortlivilie. Mich., 
$25,000, .\uK. 12: lTo-.\ni. 

Aus 30-33: UiihliiT City (>|ien Inviia- 
lional. Firestone CC, .Miron. 

AuB- 24-29: Women's .^miUeur. Conuris- 
sinnal CC, Washinuloii. D.C. 

Aug. 37-301 .Milli-r Open rnvilational. 
Tripoli OC, .Milwaukee. $;t5.o00. 

Sept. 4-7; Kaiisas ('ii\ Open I nviiaiion:il, 
Hillcresi ('('. Kansas City, Mo. 

Sept. 14.18: .\mateur. Hroadinoi>r (■('. 
Coloriicio Sprint’s. Se<-tional nualifyint; 
S,p:.l, 

oei. s- 16 : Senior .Xinaleiir, Memphis ('('. 
Sei'tional c]ualifyinK Sejit. 22. 

No.. 7-8: Kyiler Cup, team mateli hi- 
tween Cnileii Stales ami British pro.s, Kl- 
iloraclo CC. I'alm Desert, Calif. 


DE BUSSCHERE OF BRUGES 
SHOE ARTISANS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 

BELGIAN SHOES 


9 c Sussen C1*C 



SOLID CAAUALC— or A QUALITY UCTOND 
COMPARE. AVAILABLC IN MANY COLORS. 
FULL COLOR BROCHURE ON REQUEST. 

BELGIAN SHOES. INC.. 

60 EAST S6th ST.. NEW YORK 
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.}• . . . moke the perfecl martini 
because it's the vermouth mode 
exfro dry to sotisfy the Martini 
wise. 

And for monhoMons use Tribuno 
Sweef Vermoulh lor Extra Dry 
for dry manhotfon devotees.) 

"0 l"15r.inds.’itir. 

Sole diilribulors in the United Stotci 








Are you driving an imported car? 


Goodyear can fit it with a Turnpike-Prove d Tire . . . 
made with new rubbers, new chemicals, new cords 


Whether It's a sports car, or one of 
tlu' ]>o|mlar new eeotumw ears 
(loodyear has a tire s|H*eifieal!y en- 
giiutTiHi for it. 

(oKKlyear makes tires to fit 9-1',’ 

{>f all tht' current itnjMjrts- -a total of 
275 models of nu»re than 50 makc-s 
of fon'ign cars. 

And remember — every (locKlyear 
tire is a 'rurnpike-I'roi-ed 'Hre. 

Built with new ruhlxTs, newcliem- 
k-als and exclusive (loodyear 3-T 
t'oni, triple -tempered under pre- Akron 16, Ohio. 


<-u«’ly controlletl 'I'ension. 'I'emiiera- 
ture and Time, these 'rurni>ik<‘' 
ProvtHl Tires by (loodyear will give 
you more mileage no matter leherv or 
hole you drivt* . . . and with greater 
safety than ever IxTore. 

You can get these great new tires 
from ChxKiyear dealers across the 
country. Ami with these tires, you 
c-an count on getting the siime rapid, 
skillwl service for which (ItsKlyear 
lias always been famous. (loiHiyear, 


GOOD/^EAR 



MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 

Watch “CiDiKlyfar 'I'healcr" on TV every olher Monday evening. 




O RENFIELD IMPORTERS. LTD . N. V. 


Its the 
"Vermouth 
that makes 
your Maxtlnl 
better 


MARTINI iROSSl 


M & R 


IMPORTED EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

KDITflU-IN-r’HtKF; Henry R. I.uon 
b.\ei-i;tive asjwtant: All«-rt L. Kurih 



ASSoriATK KHITORS 
abtk lbk: IVfry Knauih 





<-ol.<>R KM.M EmroK: Ben SrhuIiT: 
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Have much more fun without putting on weight ... in Nonchalants 


( 'liiiiiiii- iiili) <]in- of oiir IK’"' Noin'iniliiiif S|)ort> [ackrts. < ',.f : i[ili \n(l tlu’ pleasure y(»ii t.ike in a Noiielialant 
and \t>ii se<’tii to slid I tin- weialii of tile world. I'l.c Sports jacket "ill ”o on season af'ler season, heean.se 

Nonelialaiits In Timely C.lotli.'s are omiees liKliter this it is made with dalaiieed l atloriiie. This .seieiitifii' blend 

season, and decrees eoolerl The palleriis are Iresli. the t'l hand nee<lle"<>rk and machine sewinti, found in 

bt\liiig is new. (Tin' blazr-r show n here is just one Timely ( Tithes al‘>'K'. giK/rrin/er.Y its good look.s will last! 





FflEC. 26 pa(« booKlct. 


TO Choose Clothei Wote Oegt. S-2J. Timelv Clothes, fiochestet 7. 


Oress R'ght 


MEMO from the publisher 



Oor *pring-iumfner version of the 
classic favorite is updated in a .’V 

feotherweighf, wrinkleTesislont 
new blend of wool ond Orion 1n a 
porous hopsocking weave. Navy ^ 

blue with brass buttons; 36-44 % 

sizes, 38.60. Sixth Floor. Mail 
ond phone orders filled. ^ 

UNIVERSITY SHOP ‘M 


|SAKS FIFTH AVENUE | 

^ NEW YOIK • WHITf PUIKS • S«IM6flELD. ».J. ^ 

% MEW HAVEN • PtINEETON • CAMtHOeE • CHKAEO |l 

t OETIOIT • lEVEIir HUES 



B y })r<*sif!eiitial proflaniation, next 
week. May through 9, is Na- 
tional Youth Fitness Week. It marks 
the .sepond year in a row that we have 
had one. and it comes U*s.s tlian four 
years after the President first openly 
expressed his t'oncern over evidence 
that the nation’s physical fitness is 
not what it should he. 

With much of the evidence the 
President had long been too familiar: 
the high level of rejections for military 
service. The evidence upon which he 
acted, however, came from a report 
by Dr. Han.s Kraus and Bonnie Prud- 
den iSI, .\ug. 1.5, ’.5.5) wliicli showed 
an inability among our chiUlren to 
mEH't a number of a<lmiltedly arbi- 
trary hut reasonably minimum phys- 
ical tests. The President's action was 
to (‘slahlish his ('outicil on Youth 
Fitness and the Citizens Advisory 
Committee. 

The President’s proclamation con- 
tains thi.s paragraph: T request offi- 
cials of the Government, and I urge 
parents, young people and inter«*sted 
local and national organizations to 
u.se all appropriate means to promote 
programs and activities demon.strat- 
ing the importance of youth fitnes.s 
to the end that we may assure the 
continuing strength and well being of 
our people.” 

In its next issue Si’OKTS Ii.ia'strat- 
El) will celebrate National Youth Fit- 
nps.s Week with a pictorial salute to 
some of the groups throughout the 
country who have already taken ener- 
getic steps to this end. 

Bui Illness is also a malter about 


BONNIE PRUDDEN’S 


> 



which individuals can do a great deal 
for themselves. .\nd for them there 
is a book — Priuldrn's Filtit'ss 
Hook, 'I’he Ronald Press Company, 
$2.95, which will be published on 
May 4. A selection of exercises from 
her columns in Si'OHTS Ii.i.iistrated, 
it has been published, literally, by 
popular demand. The response to 
Bonnie Prudden’s series was the larg- 
est in our experience. Kequi'sts for re- 
prints and tear sheets regularly ex- 
hauste<] our supply. 

Some of you may remember that 
the title of Bonnie’s first article wa.s 
Hoir lo del More ()}it of Life. If. be- 
yond the purpose the President has 
cited, fitness needed any endorse- 
ment, could there be a belter? 




susscBiVTioN BATES I'.S.. CanadA and U.S. rnnwMiona, I yr. $7 SO. All ntlirr subscriptiona, I yr. TIU IKI 

suBSCBiarioN cobrcsponoence sh'kts iLLvsTRAitn. 540 N Mii'liiKan Av« . C'Iii('ai;i> 11. Ill 
C'liuniiF a.ldrpaa rriiuirr< ilirrr wrrk<' iiotur. Pirate nanir in.vgaamr and furiiiah address label Ironi 
n rrv'eiil issue, or slaie rxatlly how iiiaijazine la addretaed. Include iHisial zone tiuinber. Cliaiixe reguiren 
old as well ap new address 

EDITORIAL « AOVERTISINC CORRESPONOENCE SIHIKTS ILLL’EI RA I Ell. 9 Kocketeller Plaza, N V. iO, N.V 
OTHER TIME INC. PUBLICATIONS IIMK. LIFE, FORII'NF. .SHClIln |-TI'RaL FIIKI'M and MOVSS A KIIMi 

L'hairman. Maurice I. .Mnoir; Presidmi. Koy K. Larren; Executive Vice Preaideiii for Publishing, 
ili.w.irj Black: Executive Vue Pre«idein and Tre.ifurer. Cliarle' 1.. Stillman: Vice President and Secretary 
1» W. Brumbaugh: Vue Pie.ulriii-. Edsar K Hauer, Bernard B.ariies Clay Buikhout. Arnold W 
CurUnti. Alleri 1. rover Andrew iiri.Kei) C. U. Jaiknin j Edward King, James A. l.iiien. Raljih l> 
Paine Jr.. P. I. Prentice. Weston C Pullen Ji.: Cuniuiroller and Assistant Secieiary. John E Harvey. 
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LINCOLN DIVISION • FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

"Nothing is more simple than greatness...” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


PUNCTURE SAFETY! 



BLOWOUT SAFETY! 


The new Firestone Premium Qiuditij tire is first to bring you puncture - 
safe, blowout-safe turnpike performance with long high-speed mileage. 


Here’s the kim! of tire protection you’ve 
wanted for years— but have never been 
able to find until now! The new Firestone 
Premium Quality tire is first to offer 
extra safeguards against the four big 
causes of tire failure— punctures, blow- 
outs, skidding and wear. 

This new tire’s puncture-safe Silver Seal 
is the mast efficient ever used in a modern 
tire. And, for added blowout safety, the 
Firestone Premium Quality tire combines 
a safety-diaphragm and nylon cord body 
to end the danger of sudden air loss. 

Only Premium 
iualHy Firtslone 
ifferg the safely com- 
<ination of Silver Seal 
nner lining, buill-in 
afety diaphragm and 
lylon rord body. 



Wider, deeper treads oiler a Itetter hold 
on the road— a skid^osistunt hold that 
remains efficient for thousands of e.\tra 
miles. You get the extra protection of 
Firestone Rubber-X, the longest wear- 
ing rubber ever used in Firestone tires. 
Remember this Firestone Premium Pro- 
tection when you’re thinking about tires 
for your new or present car. The tire.s 
you’re using now may make the down 
payment, and you can buy on convenient 
terms at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store. 

BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Ko)ay me Votw of Hrmiuiip evfrj- Moodsy rvriiliMC 
OQ AlU' Mevtoloa 

CopyrUht IV.3V. Th« MmloticTIrp A RuUbrrConi[>u»' 




SCOREBOARD 

.4 roundup nf Dn infornupion of Ihr ii'rrk 



POWER 

TO LAND THE 


BIG ONES 



a 


SCOREBOARD ffiHlinurd 



Janizen-by-thc-sca: 

reservations for two 
in 

Galcy & Lord's 
brilliantly striped Dacron* 
and cotton. 


Galey & Lord 

no? BRdAOWAY- SEW VOHK lH. N V 



ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT 

THE LIGHTER. ..DRIER. ..SMOOTHER SCOTCH 

IHmiD Bt H««NM DISHIERS PBODUCIS COMPIII, KEPI ttffi. SEIE »,S. DISIIIBBEOIS • BEEBDEt SCBItH PMSKI. BS B P«Mf. 


faces in the crowd . . . 



WAYSE iiAKiiis*. Navy 
Hs.silctant coach for Iasi 

lo succct'cl resigned 
Head {'oHch Ktldio Kr- 
delatz. Buhhlcd Har- 
din: "fvp (Ircamcd of 
heint: It head roach 

cnlh Rradc." 



CDWIK r>EK of Winter 
Haven. Fla., with an 
accomfili.shcd knack of 
keeping her footing on 
rough water, upset Na- 
lionul ('hampion N'an- 
cie Hidi^out at wave- 
ruffled Dixie waier-ski 
tournament in Winter 
Haven. 



PAVR MlLUt. a ty-ycar- 
old I'urdue freshman 
who lacks proper re- 
sjtect for elders, went 
to Ohio relays, there 
beat Olympic Champi- 
on (ilenn Davis twice, 
in 40<l-meter and 900- 
yard dashes, both 
times by five yards. 


JKRRIECOUII. 26, flying 
.Aero (^immander 6K0R 
out of Las Vegas in con- 
nection with the World 
(’ongresR of F'light. w't 
world business plane 
speo<l record as she 
Koomed <)ver2.000-kil 
omotcrcourseat cloiiil 
clipping 226 mph. 




«ENF. TVN’NCT. rich. 
Shakespeare-versed, 
onetime heavyweight 
boxing champion of 
the world, journeyed 
to cornerstone-laying 
ceremonies at Maine's 
Nasson College, ac- 
cepted honorary degree 
as doctor of letters. 


VICTOR utCLi. of NVw 
Hmain.Corm.YMC.A. 
fought off stublmm at- 
tack of Harlem (N.Y.' 
YMC.A's Louis White, 
in two straight games 
won the fir.sl national 
Iiaddle rackets singles 
championship at New 
Britain. 



f 



DFKSARP RAKTZEN. 91. 
<Bf Dallas, won Kiver 
Daks tennis lourna- 
ment by default from 
Dick Savitt in over- 
heated Houston. Said 
a willed Savitt. behind 
when he quit : ‘Tm sor- 
ry I coubln't last until 
he knocked me off," 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


Tiny transistorized 
Dictet records 
even in free balloon 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The t'U-velund Indianj.. out to prove 
Trank I^ne was right all along, pushed 
their sc-ason-opening victory streak to six 
before losing. I’ennant hopes were raiseil 
by the tMiigniatie Herb Score’s encourag- 
ing pitching and the unexpected hitting 
of Shortstop George Strickland and Third 
Huseman Woody Held. .\lso gratifying 
WHS the bullpen work of muscular Dick 
Brodowski. a goo<l sinker-ball thrower. 
In ihret* apiH-aranct‘s Broilowski, who 
couldn't make it in three previous major 
league trials, won one game and saved 
two. The Chirai'o While So\. after iM-gin- 
ning the season with four straiglit wins, 
lots of homers and a gala tJpening Day 
spectacle producwl and staged by New 
Owner Bill Veeck, (juickly subsided into 
their punchless ilays of yore. In their next 
live games (three of them lo.s.ses , the 
While Sox could manage just one home 
run and only four other extra-base hits, 
causing .Manager .•M Lopez to bench al- 
leged power-hitting rookies Johnny Cal- 
lison lone hit so Ian and Norm Cash (2 
for last 1.’5 AID. Splendid relief pitching 
(by .Arias, Shaw, Staley, Ivown anti Kii- 
•lolph’, which was lacking last year, was 
wasleil for the want of a few timely hits. 
The New ^ork Vunkees, who some people 
thought would never lost* u game, shocked 
everyone by losing two itt a row! la>st the 


STARS OF THE SEASON 

American league National League 
IHt etSI PIICHERS 

Games won 2 with 2 0 4 with 2 0 

Corrplete games 2 with 2 i with 2 

Hits per game Score. Clev SOO Sempioch. Phil 2 

Aallo per game Pierce. Chi O.M Hillman. Chi 0.00 

SOspergame Saileshi Detll.2S Fowler LA900 

Runs per game McLish. Clev 0 90 Anderson Chi 1.00 

IHE BEST HiTItRS 

Percentage Strickland Clev .SSO Aaron Mil S3S 

Home runs Held Clev t Cepeda SF S 

0 per 6 AB) (I per 7 AB) 

Extra base hits Yost. Det S Cepeda SF 9 

Runs scared 9 with 8 Cepeda SF S 


IHE 6ESI TEAM PERFORMANCE PER GAME 




Most 
Fewest 
Most hits 
Fewest opp hits 
Most HRs 
fewest opp. HRs 


New York G.SO 
Cleveland 2 SO 
New York 10 16 
Cleveland 6.89 
Cleveland I 67 
2 with 0 67 


Chicago 6 00 
Milwaukee 3.67 
Milwaukee 10 00 
San Francisco 7 7$ 
2 with l.SO 
San Francisco 0 SO 


oihcr teams become too heartened, ihe 
Yank« snapited back to smash out LS hits 
in beating the Red Sox l(>-7, before losing 
again in 12 innings. Karlier in the week 
they scored 13 runs in one game agitin.st 
the usually run-stingy Drioles. Oh, ye.s, 
Whitey Ford and Don Larsen showed no 
trace.s of arm trouble in winning their 
first starts. The flu-stricken Itnsiim K«d 
.Sux puinpetl penicillin shots into rookie 
Jerry Casale and veteran Tom Brewer 
anti were rewarded when Casale respond- 



suRPRisE HITTERS Were IniHans' (ienrge 
Strickland, who led .American League, and 
Tigers’ Kdtiie Yost, who had three homers. 


ed with his first major league win in his 
first Stan and Brewer shut out the mighty 
Yankees on two hil-s. (“Both shtiuld have 
been weak as kittens," commented Train- 
er Jack Fadden,. While most of the big 
bats on the Williamsle.ss Sox were i|uiet, 
C'atcher Sammy White, who has l)eeii in 
li four-year slum|), was hitting .Ski. The 
Itnliinion- (Frioles straightened out after 
losing their first ihret* games when the hit- 
les.s fielding w hiz/.es Brooks KoViinson and 
Ron llan-sen were replaced by veterans 
Jim Finigan 1 9 hits in 17 AB ■ and Chico 
Carras«|uel. The disappointing pitching 
staff, which was bombed for 2.? runs in 
tho.se first three games, lookeil a lot bel- 
ter after youngsters -Milt I'appas 1 19 , us- 
ing a brand-new sharp-breaking curve to 
go with his sizzling fast liall, and Jerry 
Walker '2U pitched complete game wins. 
The Kansas l ily .\thtetirs -mackeil a lot 
of home runs; the pitching and defense 
however were spotty. The new-look Wash- 
ington Si-naiors led the majors in stolen 
bases l>ul were unable to take advantage 
of their newly found spt*ed. Weak pitch- 
ing and the horrible baiting slump of 
Roy Sievers lonly 3 hits in 2.’J .ABsi were 
disa-strous, The Dcimit I'igcrs. in their 
w'<»rst start sima* 1932 when they finisher! 
last, lost six straight liefore finally v\ in- 
ning. Ray Narle.ski, who was supposetl to 
make such a big difference this year, lost 
three in relief, showed a tl.To KR.A. The 
staff gave up 12 homers in seven games, 
and the hitters left (12 men on base. 
"Maybe the team hasn’t lH*en told the 
sea.son has upeiu*tl," saitl exasperated 
{'lull I’resident Harvey Hansen. 

Standintc Clev 6-1 Chi S-J. NY 4-3 BoU 4-3. 

e«lt 4 4. KC 3-&. Wash 3-S Del I G 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Milwaukee Uraves, who could donuth- 
ing wrong as they won their first four 
games of the season, finally lost one and 
the rest of the league breathetl easier 
(see /«'{7i' 61 ). The explosive San Kranoisco 
tiiunis got gootl pitching and tremendous 



True. This 2-lb. Il-oz. taiJc rmirdcr icill 
work in a (tic balliKin ot anywhere else. 
Gelling a fnv btilksui is your problem. 

The Dictet iRirlnble recorder works on 
(Kiwcrful mercury baltenes that .give 20- 
l)lus hours of recording. .And it’s magazine- 
loaded. s«i there's no ihre.ndmg. 



It’s so simple a Ihrce-Kx'd sloth could 
usL* It il he had anything interesting to say. 
Just pick up the nuke and talk. I'be micro- 
phone doubles as a playlxick. 

The Dictet jxirtable recorder is, in till 
modesty, the mu jx-rfecl precision mslru- 
nient for on-lhc-six>l recording ol sales re- 
ixiru. travel notes, interviews, inventort- 
lakmg or remote Afghan fliahxts. Tran- 
scribe* from handsome eomiKuuon Dictet 
TyixT or from Dictet itself. 

Write Diciapbone Gorixiration for more 
mformalion . . , or tx*Uer still, call a Dicia- 
lihone re|)resentative for :i demonstration. 

One more thing. It’s fun. 



DICTET BY 

DICTAPHONE* 

iFiclLiphone Corporation. Dept. Sl-19 
120 Lexington Avenue. New York 17. N. Y. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK fonlinucd 



Lots of shoes lire light... many arc 
ricxihle. . .but JK'I’ STRK.AMS alone are 
strong and sturdy .. .and that’s what 
makes these RATES lightweight shoes 
so very, very different! From $ 1 4.95. 



- M 


■Anti take It from Rusty: 
"T/iis is anijther 
shitting esampU oj 
HATKS style le.n/ership. ” 



Shppcr-Frcc Where Your Foot Bends • bates shoe co., wcbjier. Moiiochuieni 


power hitting, i)Ul terrible fielding, ps|h-- 
cially around second base, nullified some 
of it. The 1.0S .\ngcli-N Dodeers had a in'! ter 
than .500 record for the first lime since 
leaving friendly Kbl)ets Field. Whip- 
armed Don Dry.sdale decided to pilch no 
differently in the unbalanced Coliseum 
than in any other park, and was rewarded 
with a shutout win. And the rejuvenated 


TEAM 

Balling 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
CIpv Stiickland SbO 

NY Hoxird SOa 

Ch> Foi .389 

Ball Tasby 417 

Bos Runnels .409 

Wash Beiloia 391 

KC Cerv .261 

Det Mine 467 


LEADERS 

Homeis 


Piiehing 


teiraiese 

3 with 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mil Aaton 638 Mathews 3 

SF Schmidt .376 Ceneda 6 

Phil G Anderson .260 4 wilh I 

Chi Banks .393 Banks 4 

LA Demriei .429 Demeler 3 

Cm Pinsen 280 4 with 2 

SI L Cimoli .367 H Smith 2 

Pitt Clemenit 310 6 with 1 


Burdette 2-0 
Anionelli 2-0 
3 with 1-0 


Klippslem 20 
Putkey 20 

2 with M 


3fi-year-old Art Fowler, whose new live 
fast bail has turned him into a valuable 
reliever, won one game anti savcti an- 
other. The t'incinnaii Itcds newled only 
five pitchers in iheir first four games, but 
then the bubble burst. In the following 
thrt*e games 12 not-so-stoutheaneil men 
trudgeil to the mound, anil only some 
robust hitting salvaged one victory. When 
big Bob Anderson, the new ace of the 
( hirago Cubs, came down wilh the flu, it 
threw the team’s young pitching .stall out 
of whack. But long-ball hitting by the 
veterans Krnie Bank.s, l.ee Walls and Dale 
Long managed to eompen.saie somewhat 
for the lloundering pitching. The I'hila- 
delphta Phils Started off with anemic hil- 
ling an<l so-so pitching. Then they played 
the Reds and l)eat them two out of thn*e, 
scoring 24 runs in the three games. The 
Si. Lours Cardinals showed that iheir poor 
spring-training showing was no fiukv. 
Power was conspicuously ah.sent, and the 
pitching was weak. It was the iMi-Hburgh 
Pirates, though, who confounded every- 
one by losing their first five games, as 
hitting, pitching and fielding let them 
down with a thud into la.st place. 


Standings 
till 4-4. 


Mil 4-1, SF 6-3 
Phil 3-3, SI I 2-7. 


LA 6-3. Cm 
Pitt 1-6. 


4-3. 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Skowion. NY (.3IB> 
Siebarn NY (.320) 
landik. Chi (.300) 
Held Clev( 280) 
Stephens. Bpv{ 269) 
Yost. Del (.267) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cepeda. SF (.371) 
Bank\. Chi (.393) 
Cimoh StL( 367) 
Aaron. Mil ( 638) 
Moryn, Clii( 292) 


Boftil •hiliKlifu Ihriiugh .S’ri(ur</<jp, April 17 
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Recognize the cool, just-elected director general 
of the Jantzen International Sports Cluh? 


We are pleased to tell you that the sportswear shown 
here was designed specifically for Bob to wear on 
the recent sailing and skin diving expedition to the 
Bahamas by the Jantzen International Sports Club. 
We had to keep him cool, comfortable, properly at- 
tired, and titled, and above — to everyone’s satisfaction 
— is the answer. 

When does Bob wear his cabana set? On those for- 
mal beach occasions when just good-looking boxer 
trunks aren't enough : when a luxurious sport shirt that 
marches the trunks in fabric and styling is needed. 
Why not just slip on a tee shirt? Because there are 
times when you’d rather be a cut above the expected; 
often a cabana set is the answer. 


The collar and the pocket trim colors are in reverse 
— the square dots being white, with trim in gold, light 
blue, or sand. Sizes are small, medium, large, and extra 
large: price is $9.95 the set. You’ll find your Jantzen 
cabana set at the better men's stores; however, we 
suggest you don’t dally. 


sportswear for sportsmen 


iantten /nc., Potiitnd 8, Otegqn 


Ai>ril IT. list 
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SPORTS 

ILLLISTI^ATED 


THE SLOT 


It is the most open race in years, but it could also have the 
most thrilling outcome of 85 Kentucky Derbies 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

T hk ever-fr<‘sh fascination of the 
84-year-old Kentucky Derby has 
a lot to do with the fact that it has 
produced races of every possible va- 
riety, from easy victories by famed 
and short-priced favorites to tremen- 
dous upsets by unheralded long shots. 
It ma\' be, though, that no prpviou.s 
running could quite match the com- 
bined excitement, suspense and con- 
fusion building up around the 85th 
version to be run at Churchill Downs 
next week. 

The advance picture of the mile- 
and-a-quarier race has changed dras- 
tically in six months. Last fall, after 
his brilliant win in The (Jarden Slate, 
Christopher Chenery’s First Landing 


was the darling of the experts. Then 
came the shocks of winter and spring 
races in California, Florida and \ew 
York. First Landing has won but two 
of his five 1959 starts, his most recent 
setback coming in last week’s Wood 
Memorial when he finished behind 
Manassa Mauler, a 64-to-l shot who 
is not even eligible for the Derby. 
In California the spotlight that was 
to have shone on Tomy Lee focused 
instead on a whole crew of new names 
and new faces and. when Tomy Lee 
regained his old form in Kentucky a 
week ago, so did other upstarts begin 
pointing their noses toward Churchill 
Downs with the frisky determination 
of young colts sniffing the sweetnes.s 


of ro.ses in the brisk April wind. 

Never before has this prestigious 
American classic been so wide open. 
At last count, no fewer than 28 of 
the original 180 nominees could still 
possibly be going to the Derby start- 
ing gate next Saturday afternoon. 
Were you to give a lusty pull on the 
handle of the imaginary Derby slot 
machine pictured above, any one of 
the eight likely favorites could trip the 
lock on the jackpot vault. Some men 
of judgment would not he surprised 
if none of the eight got under the wire 
first. It is just this sort of frantic 
guesswork which could turn the 85lh 
Kentucky Derby into one of the best 
ever. 

Wliat will also turn the next week 
into one of the most suspenseful weeks 
in all Derby history is the strong pos- 
sibilit>' that the popular star of this 
nationwide show may never make a 
stage appearance at all. The star’s 
name: Silver Spoon, C. V. Whitney’s 
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MACHINE DERBY 


wiry chestnut filly who runs with all 
the Kritty determination of a tomboy 
chasing the next-door bully. In six 
starts Silver Spoon has never known 
defeat and. after beating the best of 
her own age and .sex this winter in 
California, she defiantly stepped for- 
ward to trounce the best colts all 
except Tomy Lee, who was not en- 
tereil i in t lie mile-aiut-an-eiglilh San- 
ta Anita Derby. 

If ever a Derby had ;i sentimental 
—although by no means a purely log- 
ical-favorite. it is Silver Spoon who, 
if she accepts and coniiuers the im- 
mense challenge awaiting her at Loui.s- 
ville, will have written one of the 
most fantastic chapters in Derby his- 
tory. How come? Well, fillies just 
don’t beat colts, that's all. .\nd when 
they do they don't do it at distance.s 
beyond a mile against the sort of colts 
who line up in the Kimtucky Derby. 
The task is so tough that of the 9DI 
Derby starters to dale, only 28 have 


been fillies - the last filly starter was 
in I9L)/. and of these only one has 
ever won. 'I’hat wa.s in 191."> when 
Harry Payne Whitney's Regret, car- 
rying 112 pounds, whipped a field of 
1.) colts carrying from 110 to 117 
pounds. 

Xow. II years later, C. W Whit- 
ney. only son of the late Harry I’ayne 
Whitney, has popped up with Silver 
Spot)!! and. if ever there was a chal- 
lenge to cash in on the most unlikely 
father-son double in ail the world of 
sport, that challenge is here and now. 
The decision on how to face this chal- 
lenge, however, is not being reached 
by snap judgment by Owner Whit- 
ney and his fi9-year-old trainer Bol) 
Wheeler. There are valiil arguments 
for and against running Silver Spoon 
I who. unlike Regret, would have to 
carry 121 pounds against the colts' 
12ii pounds I in the Derby, and Whit- 
ney intends to weigh all of them with 
the meticulous care of a Cape Canav- 


eral supervi.sor before he onlers the 
button pushed. He will even run Sil- 
ver Spoon once at Churchill Downs — 
in this Saturday’s Kentucky Oaks 
I’rep, at six furlongs — to see how she 
adapts to the Downs racing surface 
after speedy Santa .^nita. 

On the pro .side of tlie Sliould Silver 
Spoon Run debate are to be found 
the sentimentalists. They recall that 
Harry Payne Whitney, by sending 
Regret down to run in and win the 
191.1 Derby, became the sporting and 
inspirational force in elevating the 
Derby from a more or less local spec- 
tacle to the level of a national cham- 
pionship. How nice, .say they, for his 
son, who in 12 previous tries has not 
Won a Derby, to tr\' and win it now 
with another filly. 

Weighing in witli the more practi- 
cal point of view is a majority of ex- 
perienced horsemen. Kither a filly 
must he truly super to beat colts 
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SUPPOSEDLY LAME >N HER FIRST START, SILVER SPOON WAS ALLOWED TO GO UNCLAIMED FOR $8,000. AND EASILY BEAT 


DERBY PREVIEW riiiiliutiril 

going a milt‘-and-a-quarlpr in early 
May, or the colts mu.st he truly dis- 
mal. Silver Spoon, in heating Finne- 
gan and Koyal Orbit two rnonih.s ago 
at Santa Anita, may not have beaten 
anything of top clas.s. A large Derby 
field almast automatically ensurp.s a 
rough-and-tough test of .survival in 
which racing luck often plays a more 
important role than a contender’s 
ability. Should Silver Spoon, with so 
many rich opportunities ahead in the 
filly and mare races, risk getting hurt 
by bigger and stronger horses in the 
Derby? 

Next week Owner Whitney must 
make his decision. Ilp.«!ults of final 
prep race.s may help him decide. So 
will Silver Spoon's own deport- 
ment. Fillies rarely mature as ijuickly 
as colts, and nature has jirovided an- 
other handicap: even for a filly with 
the bi'st-regulated heat periods the 
.si'hedule cati vary, and although a 
filly can run at full eirectivene.ss while 
in season, this condition can result in 
startling reversals of form. 

The ultimate decision will revolve 
around two specific points: li If 
Whitney feels that Silver Spoon has 
the best pos.sil)le chance of winning, 
should he risk her whole career for 
the sake of getting a line in racing's 
most exclusive record hook and 2) 
should owners and trainers exerci.se 


their prerogatives to start a horse 
when and where they feel like it, or 
are they to yield to the pressure of 
public sentiment? In pondering hi.s 
verdict. Whitney might like to have 
a thought on the subject from a 
young sage named Willie Shoemaker 
who has seen every good 2-year-o!d 
in the land. Said Willie last week. “If 
ever there was a chance to win a Der- 
by with a filly, brother, it's now!” 

Regar<lles.s of whether Silver Spoon 
enters the Derby, or the previous 
day's Kentucky Oaks (for H-year-old 
fillies onlyi, or neither race, she is 
properly bred to beat almost any- 
thing at almost any distance. She is 
by Citation out of a Mahmoud mare 
named Silver Fog. (Silver Spoon and 
Regret do not claim the same close 
kinship of their respective owners, 
but nonetheless there is a bloodline 
relationship going hack eight genera- 
tions. To quote breeding authority 
I. eon Ku-smusseti: "both Regret and 
Silver Spoon are tail-female de.sceml- 
ants of BalU-t, a chestnut daughter of 
I’lanel, foaled in 1872. Ballet, in ISTfi, 
produced a ch<*stnut filly named 
\‘ega, by War Dance. \’ega Ls the 
seventh dam of Silver Fog, the dam 
of Silver Spoon. In 1881 Ballet foaled 
Modesty, by War Dance, and thus 
a full sister to \'ega. On the pedi- 
gree tree she became the third dam 
of Regret.” I 

From the start of her life on the 


Whitney farm in Lexington, Silver 
Spoon never drew rave notices for her 
good looks. “She ha.s never looked 
really feminine,” .says Farm Manager 
Ivor Balding. "Not feminine like 
First Flight. But neither is she as 
masculine-looking as, for example. 
Twilight Tear or (lalloretle." .An ac- 
cident, presumably a hard kick, gave 
Silver Spo<»n a lame hi]) just before 
weaning lime, but when X-rays 
showed nothingshe was brought along 
with the rest of the fillies; and in her 
yearling trials in which she reeled off 
succes,sive furlongs in :1I - and :12 
and won her own trial by five lengths 
on an off traek, she showed Balding 
that, lame hip or no lame hip, she 
could run. “She was always good at 
the gale and ha.s been ea.sy to rate all 
her life,” recalls Balding. “And from 
Citation she has inherited that beau- 
tiful long smooth stride which gives 
the natural impression that she is go- 
ing slower than she actually is.” 

On the theory that a lame hip is 
not the most ideal a.ssel to a race 
horse, Whitney nonetheless decided 
last fall that as long as he w a.s selling 
a lot of eastern stock before moving 
his racing operations to California, 
the sale should include Silver Sjioon 
who at the time had never started, 
'rile sale was scheduled for Monday 
morning, October (>. On the marning 
of September 22, Trainer Syl Witch 
dropped her name in llie entry box 
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FIELD OF 27 AT SELMONT PARK LAST FALL 


for a maiden race the following day: 
six furlongs down the Widener Chute. 
She was eligil)le to be claimed for 
$S,000. “I didn’t think anybody 
woulfl claim her,” said Veitch, “be- 
cause the second they looked at her 
they’d know she was lame.” Lame 
she may liave l)een as .she jogged to 
the post, but when the gates sprung 
open away she flew, not a trace of 
lameness now, a.s she drew away 
easily to win by six lengths leaving a 
parade of 27 beaten rivals strung up 
the track like weary stragglers at the 
end of a marathon. 

When Whitney heard about the 
race he immediately ordered her taken 
out of the sale and had her sent to 
Santa .\nita where Bob Wheeler had 
taken over the entire stable. The 
startled trainer who learned much of 
his trade by working for Ben Jones in 
the late 'Ws took one look at Silver 
Spoon a.s .she hobbled onto the rail- 
road siding and rushed to phone Farm 
.Manager Balding. "What on earth is 
wrong with this filly you sent me?” 

“Oh,” replied Balding, “I forgot to 
tell you she is a little lame. I also for- 
got to tell you she can run. ’ Wheeler 
puickly found out. .\fter winning an 
allowance race on December ‘W, Sil- 
ver Spoon got the new season off to a 
sensational start by winning four 
stakes in a row. She bowled over the 
best fillies by 10 ' ^ lengths, and in the 
Santa Anita Derby she survived 


some murderous roughing to bust 
through her male rivals and win by 
two and a half lengths. .\ fit hor.se 
then. Silver Spoon requires little seri- 
ous work to maintain her sharpnes.s. 
She carries no surplus flesh on her Ifi- 
hand frame, and as far as Wheeler is 
concerned, now that Silver Spoon is 
already at Churchill Downs, she’ll get 
through on walks, gallops and a mini- 
mum of work. “She is fit and will 
stay fit," he says. “Any change would 
only tempt disaster.” 

If disaster is to come to Silver 
Spoon in competition it is difficult 
to know just where to fin<l it. On 
paper certainty First Landing must 
be the strongest threat, followed by 
Tomy Lee. 

Since his brilliant 2-year-old sea- 
son in which he lost but one of 1 1 
starts, First I.anding has been some- 
thing of a problem colt. His failurt>s 
at Hialeah prompted a flood of spec- 
ulation. Was he overtrained? Was 
he undertrained? Had the Florida 
heat sapped him of his sparkling com- 
petitive determination? What was the 
matter? T.ast week Owner Chris Chen- 
ery set the record straight. “It was 
none of those things,” said he. "We 
sent a urine sample to the lab and 
the report came back: insufficient 
water. Hejust wasn't drinkingenough. 
We immediately switched him from 
Florida water to that bottled Moun- 
tain \'alley water [the same brand 
used by Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons on 
Nashua and B<tld Rulerl, and he 
picked up right away in every way.” 

If First Landing is going to get a 
mile-and-a-quarter ne.xt Saturday it 
is apparent that he’s not going to do 
it by dueling with sprinters for the 
first three quarters, as he did in the 
Wood -Memorial. If .\rcaro will rate 
him a few lengths off the pace he 
.should have a good, if not excellent, 
chance to carry The Master to his 
sixth victory in his 20th Kentucky 
Derby ride. 

Of the others in the Wood the 
brightest new face belongs to a grand- 
looking chestnut named Our I)a<l, 
owned by pretty I’atrice Jacobs and 
trained by her dad. Hirsch Jacobs. 
Our Dad may be just hitting his top 
stride- He was finishing fastest of all 
in the Wood and conceivably might 
have won had not Jockey Pete Ander- 
son found himself pocketed against 
the rail in the last sixteenth with 
plenty of live horse under him ami 
no place to go. 

-Awaiting this invasion by the -New 
York colts are nearly two dozen po- 


tential Derby starters already in Ken- 
tucky, either at Keeneland for this 
week’s Blue Grass Stakes or in the 
barns at Churchill Downs. Heading 
the list are Fred Turner Jr.’s Tomy 
I^ee, Calumet Farm's On-atul-On, 
Claiborne Farm'.s Dunce, Jame.s D. 
Norris’ Easy Spur, Brookmeade Sta- 
ble's Sword Dancer. Bayard Sharp's 
Troilus, and a trio due in from Cali- 
fornia made up of F’innegan, -Monk’s 
Hood and Royal Orbit who finished 
one-two-three in la.st week’s mile- 
and-an-eighth California Derby at 
Tanforan. 

Tomy Lt'e, like First Landing ;by 
whom he wa.s narrowly beaten twice 
last fall I, has been the victim of bad 
luck for most of the season. Bothered 
by splint trouble a year ago. he in- 
jured a frog of one foot at Santa 
-Anita this winter. Just a week ago, 
however, he returned to action at 
Keenelatul.and with WillieShoemaker 
up he set a track mark of 1 :21 2 a for 
seven furlongs. Admittedly the 
Keeneland track is lightning fa.st, 
but when he dismounted .Shoemaker 
wa.s (juick to comment, “Tomy Lee 
has come back big; in fact, he’s bet- 
ter now than he was at 2. I ktu)w 
him belter now. of course, so I was 
watching for him to start bearing out 
with me, but this time he didn’t give 
me any trouble.” 

On-and-dn. a half brother to last 
year’s Derby winner Tim Tam. is 
going to attract a lot of attention on 
Derby Day for two excellent reasons: 
he will carry the colors of seven-time 
winner Calumet Farm, and he'll be 
trained by that jolly rose sniffer Jim- 
my Jone.s. On-and-On’s trouble early 
this year in Florida was that he 
shcnv(*d no interest in his work at all. 
But after a win at Keeneland lust 
week Jones wa.s reminded that it was 
just 10 years ago that he and his 
father pulled a major i$.’I4 to win) 
Derby Day surprise with an unher- 
alded colt named Ponder. Is On-and- 
On as far along now as Ponder wa.s, 
Jones was aske<l. “Oh, Ponder never 
gave us an indication, really, until 
the Derby Trial. I’d. say two weeks ago 
()n-and-()n was behind Ponder in his 
preparations. But right now, he’s 
ahea<l of him. He’s coming along just 
about right. Got to be careful with 
him, though. Don’t want to crank 
him up too much.” And them with 
the renowned Jones chuckle he added, 
“Don’t want toget him really cranked 
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1875 Mr. Wirm’fi Wi'idoni 


1876 Hero to flobo 


1882 Bookies' Bonanza 




1892 A Nose h a Nose 


1908 Banning of (he Books 



A RACE OF WONDER 
AND WONDERMENT 

llluKiralal hy Joe Kaufman 


1875 As a boy of 14 Matt Winn saw ihp first D^rby from rhp back 
of his father's wagon and drcBmed that some day he might run 
the race himself. Twenty-seven years later he was general man- 
ager of Churchill Dr>wns, brought it to new eminence and never 
miss»-d a Derby until he iliod in 1949. 1876 Vagrant won the sec- 
tmd Derby and continued to race until he was 10; yet his reward 
on retirement was to pull a cart through the streets of la-xington. 

1882 Bookmakers were allowed at Churchill Downs for the first 
time, and they made Runnymeade a 4-to-5 favorite with no place 
betting. Apollo, at 10 to 1, won, and Runnymeade ran second. 

1883 Jockey Billy Donohue bet his life .savings on his mount, 
Leonatus, and won easily. Donohue wa.s a good judge of horses, 
apparently, for Leonatus never again lost a race. i 89 i In the 
slowest Derby ever run, all fotir joekey.s were told to hold back 
for a mile, and the Negro rider Isaac Murphy pulled away in the 
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1883 Donohue's Smart Money 


1891 All Eyes on Isaac 





1915 of the Land 


1920 De Mostest Hoss 


1930 Handy Sande 





1950 W-r-r-r-ong 


1953 Dark Day for a Star 


1957 Boo-Boo of a Shoe 


last half mill' lo win his third Derby. ie92 Only three starters 
went to the post, and Huron raced to a six-length lead, to be 
beaten a nose on the post by Azra. isos A local sheriff threatened 
to destroy the Derby if bookmakers were permitted on the course. 
Matt Winn, bless him, found a statute that allowed pari- 
mutuel betting, isis Regret, the only one of 28 fillies to .start in 
history of race to date, won her Derby hatnlily. 1920 Man o’ War 
didn’t make his Derby because hi.s <iwner thought a mile and a 
quarter in May was loo far for a 3-year-old to run. thus depriving 
the “mtwtest boss” of the “niostcst race.” 1930 Sunny Jim Fitz- 
simmons urged Karle Sande out of retirement to handle Gallant 
Fox, giving Sande his third winner. Upon seeing Sande croa.s the 
finish line, Damon Runyon wrote; "Roll back the years! Yea, 
roll 'em!/ Say, but I’m young agin, Watchin' that handy Guy 
named Sande, Bootin' a winner in !" i93i Notables at the Derby 


included Jim Londos, Jack Curley. Max Schmeling, Barney Old- 
field, Vice-President Charles Curtis— all to see Mrs. Payne Whit- 
ney's Twenty Grand win. 1933 In the roughest of all Derbie.s, 
Don Meade on Brokers Tip and Herb Fisher on Head Play 
fought through the stretch, with Brokers Tip winning by a nose 
and no one claiming foul. i 938 A young boy of some promise 
named George Edward Arcaro won the first of his five Derbies 
by riding Lawrin. 1950 Famous Raci- Caller Clem McCarthy, 
after confusing the winner of the Preakne.ss three years previous- 
ly, called "Middleburg" the winner when winner's name was 
Middleground. 1953 Nation’s sentimental favorite, Native Danc- 
er, lost the only race of his life to long-shot Dark Star. 1957 Willie 
Shoemaker stood up in his irons at the 16th p<ile, thinking it was 
the finish line, po.ssibly costing Gallant Man a victory over Iron 
Liege. 19597 Well, let's just all sit back and see what happens. 
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Silent World 


Above the reef divers of Fiji, the water surface 
one moment hangs like a sun-flecked canopy, theii in 
an instant the canopy is lifted, twisted 
and torn apart by the force of a breaking wave 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Downs for Churchill? 

T)Y A TRADITION that dates back to 
the mid-19th century and is it- 
self as stufTy as a Victorian parlor, 
Presidents of the United States ab- 
sent themselves from a sport that has 
lorg been hailed abroad as one worthy 
of kings. No corner in all of England 
is more respectable or sought after 
than the Royal Enclosure at Ascot, 
where the taint of divorce can mean 
exclusion ; yet on her last visit to this 
country Queen Elizabeth was dissuad- 
ed from attending a horse race at Bel- 
mont Park on the grounds that it 
might shock many Americans. 

If any such Americans exist, we on 
this magazine are inclined to believe 
it is time they were shocked, for we 
ourselves are shocked at such absurdi- 
ty. We believe, moreover, that the 
time is at hand to put a stop to it. 

Sir Winston Churchill, a man of 
some distinction in world affairs and 
a fancier of horseflesh whose enthu- 
siasm for the turf ranks second only 
to that of his Queen, is coming shortly 
to this country to pay a call on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. He will arrive, as 
plans now stand, just two days after 

They Said It 


the running of the Kentucky Derby. 

At the risk of presumption, we re- 
spectfully suggest that Ike send Win- 
nie the dispatch that robust old sports- 
man would surely like to receive: 
COME A COUPLE OF DAYS EARLIER AND 
let's both go to CHURCHILL DOW'NS. 

We’d be glad to arrange for tickets, 
or give up our own if need be. 

Sanity and the ’60s 

TT^est Coast football fans have 
’ been grieving for years over the 
pummeling their teams have been 
taking from the Big Ten; last week 
their grief increased as, with burning 
ears, they listened to the sounds com- 
ing from Big Ten country. 

In Columbus, Ohio the 80-man 
Faculty Council of Ohio State Uni- 
versity has voted a haughty no to the 
idea of any more trips to the Rose 
Bowl — and has instructed its dele- 
gate to the next Big Ten meeting to 
oppose any renewal of the long-stand- 
ing West Coast-Big Ten Rose Bowl 
pact. Ohio State’s alumni magazine, 
shooting its cuffs and picking the lint 
off its crossed knees, paraphrased the 
faculty’s thinking. “Signing a con- 


tract with the four successors of the 
Pacific Coast Conference is actually 
dealing with those whose flagrant vi- 
olations of rules brought the proba- 
tionary action that stung them into 
breaking up their Conference. . . . 
Rose Bowl pressures led the Pacific 
Coast Conference into dissolution aft- 
er one of the rottenest scandals in the 
annals of intercollegiate football." 

Before the Coast could recover 
from that one, the University of Illi- 
nois senate joined the chorus and 
voted against further participation in 
the series (in its two trips to Pasa- 
dena the mini rolled up 85 points to 
21 for the opposition, so their bore- 
dom with the whole thing may be 
understandable). 

Minnesota, which has never got- 
ten to the Rose Bowl, also sniffed it 
didn’t want to go to that horrid old 
place anyhow, but Northwestern 
University came to the aid of the 
bleeding, battered Coast with a vote 
to continue the annual junket to Pas- 
adena. The student paper then 
dropped a new bung starter with an 
editorial entitled “Quit Rose Bowl,” 
and advising: "It is entirely hypo- 
critical for a faculty which repeatedly 
says it wants a sane athletic policy to 
allow one of its committees to follow 
a line which leads toward continued 
overemphasis and professionalization 
of college athletics, which is what the 
Bowl means." The editor went on to 
reveal he was against beer, too, ex- 
coriating "a week-long organized beer 
orgy in California,” which he said 
characterizes Rose Bowl trips. 

Meanwhile, back out West, Stan- 
ford University busied itself on an- 
other tack and sought to protest that 
it did, too, want to play winning foot- 
ball and remain in big-time collegi- 
ate sports. Any rumors to the con- 
trary have been “irritating the hell 
out of us,” shouted Assistant Athletic 


SAM SNEAD, hcM’ai/ing and slightly (jragyerating ike eifeni of changes being 
made to toughen the Winged Foot course at Mamaroneck, S. 1'., for the U.S. 
Open, an erent he has ncrer iron: "Some of the fairways will be so narrow that 
even /’ll be able (o jump nrroaa them." 

PAULOOUGLAS, V.S.Senalorfrom Illinois, paraphrasing Psalm 137 in prom- 
ising he would not ask for any more federal money if the Senate authorized 
$500,000 for Chicago's Pan-American games: "May my tongue clears to the 
roof of my mouth and may my right arm wither if I do any such thing." 

JOE GORDON, Cleveland Indians manager, keeping his feet on the ground white 
his team {winner of six of its first seven games) keeps its head in the clouds: 
"They’re wol the greatest hall club /’re ever seen, but they think they are." 
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“If lllix ix the ri'jhl {ntrn and the riylil niijhl, and if the 
Jiyht'x xtill on, and if t/oii’rc yol a ring in there, anil if 
anufxHln xlill rarex, leould you let iix in, pletixe? C'nx xeni nx.” 


Director (and former coach) Chuck 
Taylor. Stanford pointed to a 
000 remodelitiK of the press box as 
prtMjf positive of its "re-emphasis” 
intention.s. 

.\ll this conversation, of course, 
retlects the trials and mental tussles 
of college presidents and faculties and 
athletic authorities as they search for 
their own solutions to the problem 
of sanity for the '00s. It is pretty gen- 
erally agreed that sanity, if it is not 
to amount to insanity, must involve 
enough income from college football 
to pay the costs of collegiate athletic 
programs in general. Beyond that 
point the disagreement sets in. 

At week’vS end retired President 
Robert Gordon Sproul of the Univer- 
sity of California offered a statement 
of principles which might be equally 
applicable for the Pacific Coast and 
its new four-member Athletic Asso- 
ciation of Western Universities and 
the Big Ten itself. He believed in “all 
forms of athletic competition ... as 
an integral and important element of 
American university life, for I am 
convinced that these extracurricular 
activities have made and are making 
a significant contrilmtiun to student 
and alumni fitness and to public 
health and morale, providing always 
that they are not carried on in a set- 
ting, an atmosphere and a spirit 
which permit, if they <lo not encour- 
age. the corruption of young men.” 

The bickering, meanwhile, was 
proving livelier than the last few 
Rose Bowl games them.selves. The 
Big Ten votes at Ann Arbor in late 
May, at which time it must decide 
whether those West Coast ruffians are 
worthy of being soundly trounced 
each New Year’s Day at Pa.sadena. 

The Great Sea Lion Dilemma 

S KA 1.IONS are seals with ears, but 
their hearing is wretched and their 
olfaction and sight apparently aren’t 
too keen either: sea lions get to know 
each other by rubbing noses. Sea lions 
are so insensate, in fact, that they 
trample their pups to death if they 
get under flipper. The 20,000 lions 
which inhabit the California coast are 
therefore insensible to a dark plot in 
Sacramento which threatens to put 


them in very hot water or to blast 
them right out of it. 

Early this month the California 
State Senate passed a resolution call- 
ing for the Department of Fish and 
Game to exterminate 15,000 sea lions, 
a resolution heavily lobbied by com- 
mercial fishing interests. One witness 
went rather out of his depth at a 
committee hearing when he suggested 
that a neat, cheap and easy way might 
be to depth-bomb them. He was ap- 
parently unmindful that a human 
seems to have superior olfaction to a 
sea lion and that the disposal of 15,- 
000 massive, stinking carcasses could 
be an expensive and unpleasant task. 

Whether or not sea lions do indeed 
ruin fishing is a question that is 
currently stirring up considerable 
debate along the West Coa.st. The 
late Paul Bonnot, a marine biologist 


who specialized in lions, once wrote: 

"It is understandable that commer- 
cial fishermen, sportsmen and sea- 
shore resort owners take a dim view 
of the activities of the sea lions. On 
occasion they rob and tear up nets 
and other types of commercial gear 
and thereby incur the wrath of the 
fishermen. 'I’hey scare (ish away from 
favorite angling areas which does not 
endear them to sportsmen. The re- 
sort owners, of course, are affected 
financially by the exasperation of the 
sportsmen, and they sometimes u.se 
the sea lions as a palliative to ex- 
plain a periodic absence of catchable 
fish or to console some of the tyros 
among the cash customers who have 
failed to make a catch. ... As it be- 
comes more <liff\cult to catch fish, it is 
human nature to ascribe the condition 

foiitiniied 
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to some agency not related to hu- 
man activity. . . 

Bonnot also cited the case of two 
sea lions shot in the estuary of the 
Klamath River “because they were 
killing salmon.” When theirstomachs 
were examined, it was found that 
same were full of lampreys, the salm- 
on's most voracious natural enemy. 
Fish and Game’s biologists have 
found, in fact, that a sea lion’s food 
is about 75'; “rough” fish, or those 
which nobody but a bigger fish, or a 
sea lion, will eat. 

Fish and Game would like to trim 
the herd, but certainly not by 15,000 
{almost an impos-sibility) nor by 
depth bombs (inhumane and mes.sy). 
“The department can do it now," says 
Pauline L. Davis, chairman of the 
Fish and Game Committee of the 
State .\ssembly, which considers 
the resolution next. ‘ The reason it 
doo.sn't is because it fears the strong 
sentiment of the people against it.” 

As Mrs. Davis reported that her 
mail protesting the proposed carnage 
wa.s so heavy that it looked like the 
resolution might be defeated. Fish 
and Game heaved a guarded sigh. 
“We’re not about to buy our machine 
gun as yet,” said one edgy official. 
It is, indeed, a far, far better thing 
to face a few surplus sea lions than 
a few outraged sea lion lovers. 

Scotland's Sayidij Saddler 

T he British Walker Cup selection 
committee has run into the em- 
barrassment of riches that selection 
committees dream about: it has dis- 
covered a superb unknown golfer, and 
has still been able to leave him off 
the team. TOO MANY PLAYERS ARE 
TOO oool), ran the headline in the 
London Obscrn r. 

The headline referred to a 2:l-year- 
old, K15-pound Scotsman standing 5 
feet 3 inches who is name<l Sandy 
Saddler. Scotland's Sandy Saddler is 
not to be confused with the American 
featherweight fighter of the same 
name you may remember for his gift- 
ed thumb and elbow work— though 
the power he generates in his slight 
frame might put you in mind of an- 
other vest-pocket American, left- 
hander Bobby Shantz. In the words of 





Buffer's Choice 

I'd rather have a caddie cart 
Than a caddie live; 

Don’t care for any witnesses 
To count the strokes that I’ve. 

- .Mal Mai-lette 

one British golfing authority, Sandy 
“takes a great, determined belt at the 
ball, and sometimes almost swings 
himself after it in his determination 
to get it into orbit.” At the finals for 
the Walker Cup selections he also as- 
toundetl everyone by finishing second 
to the amateur champion Joe Carr, 
with a remarkable 293 to Carr’s 290. 

Since Britain has won the Walker 
Cup once in the past 37 years it might 
be expected that the selectors would 
elect Sandy at once. But the Daily 
Telegraph’^ golf expert, while describ- 
irvg Sandy’s performance as dazzling 
and brilliant, added “it is inconceiva- 
ble that he should be seriously con- 
sidered" for the Walker Cup team. 
“His achievement.” wrote the Oh- 
srrrcr in dead seriousness, “is one 
which will long live with him. In an- 
other age of selection, it would almost 
surely have gained him a place.” 

Why not in this age? Sandy’s prin- 
cipal difficulty was “his limited ex- 
perience of first-class play.” The son 
of a prosperous baker in the gently 
declining old city of Forfar in eastern 
Scotland, Sandy is himself a fully 
qualified baker, renowned for his con- 
fectionery and wedding cakes. He be- 
gan playing golf at 1.5, won the For- 
far club championship at 18, the first 
year he was allowed to compete, and 
has since knocked off the Angus Coun- 
ty championship and lowered a lot 
of course records, but remained un- 
known outside his part of Scotland. 

“He really came to light too late,” 
complained the London Ti/iws, in the 


mid.st of general praise for the Walker 
Cup team that was selected last week 
without him. In all this there was 
plainly evident the old British dislike 
of being surprised, even by the dis- 
covery of a badly needed champion. 

Tr/f/i the Greatest of Ease 

O NLY four years ago Walter Pat- 
terson, a friendly young fellow 
from Nashville, won a Big Ten cham- 
pionship in gymnastics while a sopho- 
more at the University of Iowa. Now, 
at 24, he is a flying trapeze performer 
in Ringling Bros, circus, and every 
evening his wife, a pretty girl named 
Ruth, leaves their 3-year-old daugh- 
ter with a baby sitter and goes off to 
be shot out of a cannon. 

This is undeniably an unusual fate 
for a college athlete, but it makes a 
certain amount of sense when Patter- 
son explains it. as he did in his dress- 
ing room in Madison Square Garden 
the other evening. Walter shares the 
room with about 50 other male acro- 
bats, jugglers and wire walkers; it is a 
large and lively place. The walls were 
hung with costumes in unbelievable 
shades of green, pink and orange, and 
every time the door opened circus 
music blasted in, for the performance 
was already under way. 

“At Lsaac Litton High School back 
in Nashville." said Walter, removing 



his shirt. “I was too small for foot- 
ball. so I tried tumbling and trampo- 
lin instead. As a gymnast I won an 
athletic scholarship at Iowa, and I 
met Ruth there in a sophomore Kng- 
lish class. 

"Ruth had grown up in Davenport, 
Iowa and knew nothing of either 
sports or the circus. But she was re- 
lated to the Zacchini family— they 
are the people who have them.selvea 
shot out of a cannon— and she intro- 
duced me to them. 

"I was curious, and the first thing 
eonlinued 
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The rich tronslucanc* of medieval cathedral windows was ochieved by sloinlng molten gloss, on ort process 
originating in Ihe Neor Eost in the 4lh century. Herbert Oonslio wos commissioned to paint this stained glass 
interpretation of Robert the truce at Ihe Bottle of Bannockburn especially for the Chivos Regol Fine Arts Series. 

1 year old 

^^HIVAS REGAL SCOTLAND’S PRINCE OF WHISKIES 
has been mellowed, not by age alone, but by attentive care year after 
year. Chivas Regal's magnificent flavor has made it America's most wanted 
premium Scotch Whisky. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


86 PROOF 


GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



Golfing shorts 
in the color of 
ANCIENT BRONZE 

Ancient Bronze — once favored 
by the male in mail — now 
revived by McGregor for 
golfing shorts of new Meteor 
cloth. Everything has been 
thought of here — deep roomjt^ 
pockets, a row of tee 
holders, a special loop where 
you can tuck a towel. But 
best of all is the material, 
softly incandescent Meteor 
cotton (a weaving together of 
two colors gives it that 
glow). It's light, wash and 
wear, amazingly wrinkle 
resistant, too. You'll be 
seeing it everywhere soon, in 
jackets, slacks, shorts and 
lightly woven ahirts, all 
bearing the famous McGregor 
label . 

Meteor wash and wear 
golfing shorts are 
priced at $7.95. 

AS USUAL 

THE UNUSUAL FROM 

trCREfOR 




Meteor Golfing Shorts $7.95 Condotti Durene Sweater Shirt $6.95 
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you know' I lot them shoot me out of 
the cannon. Then Ruth and I got 
married. This was still our sophomore 
year, but suddenly I was a married 
man and had to earn a living. We left 
college and went into show business.” 

Walter is the. catcher of the flying 
trapeze act, which means that he 
hangs upside down from his trapeze 
and catches the other performers as 
they come off the main trapeze in 
somersaults or pirouettes; he swings 
them out and hack once, ami then 
they return to their own trapeze. The 
catcher is usually a heavyweight, but 
Walter handles the job ea.«iily tlmugh 
he weighs only 150 pounds. His part- 
ners are Ray Humphreys, a ‘AO-year- 
old Australian (155 pounds' who is 
the star of the act: Billy Ward, a 
broad-shouldered Missourian of 52 
who has been a trapeze performer 
since 19‘25: and Eva Xemedi, 27, a 
girl from Hungary. 

As Walter pulled pink trunks over 
his pink tights, Humphreys and 
Ward came in and began putting on 
similar gear. “At the time we left col- 
lege to travel with the Zacehmis,” 
said Walter, “they didn’t need any 
more cannon halls so I took up the 
trapeze. But the cannon was always 
around, so naturally botli Ruth and 
I got lots of practice being shot out of 
it. Wo have even been shot out of it 
foQedier. It fires twice, you know, in 
rapid succession. Here in New York 
another girl is working with Ruth, 
because New Yorkers like lots of girls 
in the acts. But later on my wife and 
I will be shot out of it together.” 

Ray Humphreys pulled some blue 
coveralls over his immaculate pink 
costume and, thus disguised as a 
workman, went out to check the rig- 
ging of the trapezes. Billy Ward cov- 
ered his tights with the garb of an 
18th-century gentleman (in orange 
and silver) and left to appear in Dis- 
play 16, which the program describes, 
in part, as a “Super-Spectacle Blend- 
ing the Beauty of All Nations into a 
Fairyland of Rainbow Radiance.” 

“You don’t have to train especially 
hard to be a flyer,” said Walter, tap- 
ing his wrists with cloth, which gives 
his partners a better grip on them. 
"The act itself keeps us in good shape. 
We can smoke, but it probably 


wouldn’t be wise to have cocktails 
before dinner if you’re going to per- 
form that evening.” 

A few minutes before their cue, the 
four flyers assembled backstage. Hold- 
ing cigarettes in their mouths, the 
men swung their arms back and forth 
to warm them up, then did a few 
handstands. Muss Nemedi primped a 
bit— she is an e.xtremely pretty girl— 
and they were ready to go. 

The band, as always, played 
waltzes for the flying trapeze perform- 
ers, and the crowd, as always, gasped 
at the brilliance and pure precision of 
the act. Back in the dressing room 
after it was over, the men were only 


slightly out of breatlu They had done 
their night’s work in fi\'e minutes. 
Everything had gone well except that 
the humidity of the air had made the 
trapeze bars a bit more slippery than 
usual. 

“Our daughter, l^oca Ann. likes to 
watch the performances,” said Wal- 
ter, getting dresused. “Of course she 
can't do much herself yet, being only 
.1. We /(fire started her on the trampo- 
lin, though. I’m going off to see her 
now. Then I’ll go over and help out 
around the cannon. When my wife is 
one of the cannon balls. I like to 
make sure that everything is in good 
shape.” END 


“Circulate in the paiUiork. . . . Talk about liluei/rait», hUxxt 
lines and the aule-hellum days. . . . Hoast ahoiil Kentucky 
bourboyi . . . ond remember— don't drink anylhinQ but juleps." 
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WHAT DIDN’T MAKE 

A .yhody who can read the standings and the box scores 
knows how right some jjeople were to hope, how right 
others were to fear. Frank Lane’s Clevelaiul Indians are 
having a happy time atui the White Sox of Hill \'eeck and 
Chuck Comiskey have iiroughl a pr<»ud glitter to the eyes 
of the long-faithful in C’hicago. MiKvauk<‘e i.s rea-ssured, 
San Francisco is feeling fine, and in the interests of April 
charity no word will be spoken here of the mood in Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit. Vet some of the events worth signaliz- 
ing after the first nine or 10 days of the season are not 
susceptible of treatment purely in statistics, and we gladly 
set them out here in pictures. 

Some other items that didn't make the ofiicial box 
scores: Stan Musial got into an argument with an umpire 
for the first time in the memory of tlie oldest inhabitants 


LEAGUE-LEADING GRINS arc exchanged by CIcVl'- 
land’s Frank Lane and Woody Held, whose five home 
runs in seven games got the Indians jiJf to a tt 1 record. 


LUGUBRIOUS LOOK marks fac-c of Ted Williams as 
he leaves olhcc of his Bo.ston doctor with instrurtion.s 
to wear cervical collar for bad neck H> days more. 


GLOVES FOR WARMTH Ls response of Pirates' Dick 
Stuart to 3K weather in Pittsburgh. Hatting with his 
gloves on, Stuart achieved a triple. 4H0-fi>ot sacrifice. 




THE BOX SCORE 


of St. Louis, and iht* spet'tacle so uniu'rvfd the umpire that 
he threw the new Cardinal manager. Solly Hemus, out of 
the game. Bill offere*! fireworks and two Dixieland 

haiuLs and gave away 1.5.dl)(l cans of heer at the White Sox 
home opener. In Montana, a rancher who.se hatred for the 
New York Yankees .surviv(»s the 2.dOO miles of geography 
between (Ireat Falls and the 'S'ankee Stadium wiretl each 
American League club except New York an offer to put 
their stpiad.s on the cuff for two week.s of post-season deer 
and elk hunting. All they have to do to tjualify is heat the 
Yankees out of the championshiji. Roared Rancher Albert 
Kochivar; "The myth of Yankee invincibility [is| pure 
l)ull.’' .\nd Ca-sey Stengel was rendered grammatical l»y the 
sight of Ryne Duren getting beite<l at Baltimore. Marveled 
Casey: “And he wa.s ahead of the liitters all the way!” 




COLISEUM CYNOSURE i- Roy Cumpanella us he vis- 
its plate for first time in Dodger-'’ new home and pro- 
vides misty scene for 61,552 at Los .Angeles opener. 



RABBITS’ EEET four Uvc ones romp past Chuck Cottier in 
Braves’ 11 5 loss to Pirates at .Milwaukee, bringing good luck 
to Pittsburgh, which won its first game after five lossi-s in row. 


BARE.FISTEO CATCH by Willie Mays, after u collision with 
Jackie Brandt who was going after same lly, spares the Oianls, 
leading Ixdh leagues in errors so far, from another awful boner. 


I.VSTKATKtV A}" 
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SCOUTING 1959’S 
OKLAHOMA CROP 

S PRisc; IN' OKI.AHOMA is short and stormy," said 
Kester (Tractori Trent. "You don't Ket much 
bas4'l)all in. i)Ut in a tournament like thus you get quite 
a lot in.” Trent, wlio coaches Dewey in the old Osage 
Indian country, mc*anl Oklahoma’s high school tourna- 
ment which began in when Oklahoma got state- 

h(M>d. and is the oldest of it,s kind in the country. 

Last week major league scouts, at least one from 
each team, came to the University of Oklahoma campus 
at Norman to bir<l-dog 1,500 players from 95 schools. 
And no wonder. The tournament has .sent such a.s Carl 
Hubbell. Harry Brecheen and I’aul ami Lloyd Waner 
on to the bigs. La.st week the scouts were talking up 
Moose Norwood, a lllO-pound shortstop wearing orange 
sock-s and sideburns, and Pitcher Paul Dewayne Brown, 
who had oldtimers chirping, "Looky at him tlirow" — 
oldtimerswho remembered teams in "overhalls” coming 
on the backs of trucks from more than 10() miles out, 
sleeping under the east stadium and cooking out. 

The team that has the rubber-armed pitchers and 
can live three days on hot dogs and pop and .still play 
heads-up ball usually wins. Last week, however, the 
finals iKnid \s. Anadarko, Class Moss \-s. Ua.sady, 
ria.ss B) were rained out. giving the boys time to get 
their second wind, the scouts time to take a second look. 

I'liiiliiurtiiihi’ hij .'t. 1'. Oiren 

SMALL ROOTER FOR ONEV TEAM »S F*NE PROSPECT FOR *970 




ILWAUKEE BRAVES SCOUT RUSS SEHON BIRD-DOGS INTENTLY 
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WONDERFUL WORLD foiiliinnil 


THE COLD WAR 
MELTS ON THE ICE 


A THoi'<JH not as kuUurni. dialectically speaking, as 
Moscow’s Bolshoi Ballet itJalina Ulanova 5* Co. I, 
which is now playing to S.H.O. avidiences in New York’s 
Metropolitan Opera House, a jazzy, almost proletarian 
I'.S. ice show called Holiday an Ice iDick Button &■ 
Co.) is now playing to S.H.O. audiences in Moscow’s 
Sports Palace. 

Ice shows are relatively new to :he U.S.S.Il. (Indeed, 
Russia, though it boasts splendid speed skaters and ice 
hockey players, ha-s never had a medalist in interna- 
tional figure skating competition.) Two years ago the 
.schmaltzy Viennese Halid on Ice played Moscow and so 
impressed the comrade's that they founded their own 
liiiKitian Ice Kfricie. Its repertory consists mostly of sen- 
timental ballet and circus routines, and it nearly had a 
ruinou.s end this winter when a star trapeze performer 
landed on the ice and (ell on his lace: he couldn't skate. 

One afternoon this month lieidi'ir staged a joint j)er- 
formance with the principals of Hiiidaij, a show depicted 
here. “A very valuable le.s.son,” mused Prurdu — "the cor- 
dial rec:eption melted the ice of the cold war.” “Sport is 
not a political matter,” mused Button. “It is cultural.” 


I'hutiigriipl''' *‘il Hoifiiril Sorluifi’k — LtyR 



AFTER THE PERFORMANCE, THE FORMER WORLD AND OLYMPIC 
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THE OTHER TOKYO 
TENNIS COURT 
ROMANCE 


B y now f>\>*rybo(l\’ knows lhat 
Japan's rrt)wn I’rinoo niPt and 
ft'll for bis prt'ity youiin britip on a 
tpimis court, but Akihito and Mi- 
cliiko were not the only ardent ten- 
nis players in 'I'okyo whose love sets 
were leH<ting inevitably to romatice. 
CauKhl here in shots of un(>reee- 
denied intimacy by I’hotoKraplier 
Toni Frissetl are Klimpsi*s of the 
wedding of ()lym}>ic Skier Chiharii 
Igaya and Miss 'I’akayo Veno wVin, 
like tlu* prince and princess (with 
whom they are shown at ujiper left i. 
met and melted at the tennis cliili. 






Young Igaya is himst*lf something 
of a crown prince in the Japanese 
sports world. Hi.s father, Kuhio Igaya. 
the nation's best-known ski instruc- 
tor. began teaching his son to ski 
when Chiharu wa.s only three. Some 
16 years later, when the son had be- 
come Japan's Alpine-events cham- 
pion, a wealthy American wandered 
into a sporting-goods store in Tokyo, 
broke a ski testing it too ardently 
and in the resultant conversation 
became friendly with both the store- 
keeper and young Igaya, who wa.s 
boarding with him. The American 


was C. V. ^for Cornelius Vanderl 
Starr, an insurance executive and old 
h'ar Ea.st hand whose affection for the 
Japanese is matched only by his en- 
thusiasm for skiing. 

As a re.sult of their chance meeting, 
C. V. Starr first arranged for Tgaya 
to go to the Winter Olympics in 
Oslo, later put him through Dart- 
mouth College, where Igaya won the 
much-prized award of student who 
has done most for alma mater. Some 
of the things he did were to lead Dart- 
mouth to the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Ski championships in 1957 and its 


own Winter Carnival title in 195,5. 

C. V. — whose interests stretch 
from Igaya to the ski slopes of Stowe. 
Vt. iwhich Starr developed) to the 
latest production of liutlcrpy at the 
Metropolitan Opera iwhich he fi- 
nanced)— wa.s a prominently long- 
legged guest at the wedding of his 
protege. The official male go-between 
(an important functionary who ful- 
filLs somewhat the duty of best man) 
was the sporting-goods dealer who 
introduced C. V. to the groom. 

After their wedding trip, the young 
couple will live in the United States. 


BRIDE'S RITUAL ROBES INCLUDED A SASHLIKE OBI. A CLOTH TO HIDE THE HORNS OP JEALOUSY AND A DAGGER TO PROTECT CHASTITY 






LIONS FOR SALE 


T o get in a week of hunting a year, the average 
American must carefully plan his escape from the 
shackles of city living. In the dry rangelands of south- 
western New Me.xico, for Rancher Bill Miller life is 
different. Rancher Miller often is forced to leave his 
work of raising cattle and Angora goats and go hunt- 
ing. He seldom has time to plan: the hunt is usually 
thrust upon him. Any day Miller may come upon the 
tracks, the scratchings or the meticulously covered 
dung that indicates another mountain lion has moved 
onto his range. Lions in the past have killed half a 
dozen of his livestock in a single night, so Miller wastes 
no time. He collects the simple e.ssentials: a Manila 
rope, two clotheslines, a .22 pistol, leather hobbles and 
a piece of haywire to use a,s a muzzle. If he has time, he 
will pick up a neighbor, but most often he sets out 
alone with his durable hounds. 

If the trail is fresh, the hounds will sometimes tree 
the lioji in half a day. Most often, however. Miller 
follows the sounds of his hounds for a whole day, two 
days or three, through scrubby manzanila, in atul out 
of canyons and along the rimrock. 'I'he mountain lion’s 
consistent habit of seeking .sanctuary in a tree most 
often proves iUs undoing. As the treed lion snarls down 
at the yawping hounds, Miller can, and half the time 
does, finish the cat off with his gun. But in the past 20 
years he has taken more than 100 of the cats alive, 
selling many for $250 to Hollywood, circuses, zoos and 
lion lovers. Once he has a rope onto the oat, Miller lit- 
erally swings it from its perch by running the rope over 
another branch to check the rat’s fall and to curb its 
fury on the ground. To do this without strangling liis 
prize. Miller often must get up on an adjoining limb to 
try to work the rope over the cat’s head and one fore- 
leg. From where Miller sits, just out of reach of teeth 
and claws, $250 for a live lion looks like a real bargain. 

Photographed by Walt Wiggins 


CLOSING THE GAP 

The tough, durable houmis, though 
not HO fanf for a shorf stretch, in- 
evitably ivill wear out a Jleeing lion. 
If finally cornered in a rock cul-de- 
sac, (he lion will turn and fight, but 
most often it heads for a tree and, 
once treed {above), it is a .'mre loser 
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ENRAGED CAT 


lM,sso€d cmd yanked from his 
perch, a treed m&untain lio7i 
snarls at Rancher Bill Miller. 
As his hunting companion 
holds the lasso ta'id, after a 
dozen tries Millei' succeeds in 
getting two more ropes around 
the flailing forepaws of the cat. 
Once these ropes are lashed to 
a tree, Miller will He the hind 
paws and muzzle the wriggling 
lion to take him home alive 


LIVE PRIZE 

After trussing up the 
125-poimd lion so it is 
as harmless as a house 
cat, Rancher Miller 
rides home with his 
prize. Getting the lion 
off his range will save 
at least a dozen head 
of livestock. He will 
recoup expense of the 
hunt by selling lion to 
the movies, to TV or 
to private sportsme?i 
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Wliat's in a Gimlet? Three or fotir parts Rin or vodka, one part Rose's Lime Juice. Sers-c over ice in 
old-fashioned or cocktail glass. Make Gimlets at Itoitic. Order Gimlets svheii you go out. You'll 
find Rose's Lime Juice at I<k»<1 stores, package stores and re-stauraiits. You will, won't you? 
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Ca«h pours Into 300 windows, at $2S,O00 por mlnuto. botwoon hamoss raeos at 
Yonkofs Raceway where, last week, a worid*record one>nlght handle of $2,531,060 
was set Within seconds after each race, a small army of men and machines has 
computed prices on the winning horses, and cashiers at 200 ether windows begin 
honoring winning tickets. Here are the steps between morning line and payoff 




MORNING LINE ixUls ar** lla'^hcrl to track Tote lioard 
• >Aiiini on niiiiiifiir’ a'?i>-n fn-ffirti; opt'fi.-;. Afft‘r ratv rt-su/f 
is olHnal, same operator Hashes payolT prices to board, 
erally within 9t) s<-coniis after the horses cros.-, the finish lim-. 


ACCEPTING BET, operaiiir will depress key on his machine 
for each sale. When he does, a record of that liet tjoes. by cable, 
to central Toialisaliir 'riylil, iibari >. Return impulse from To- 
lalisutor prints and releases ticket which is bettor's receipt. 


STRIPPING RECORD of bets from his machine, which 
locks at siiirt of race, operator will send this and cash to mon- 
I'V room where reciirtls anil mime\ of all selh-rs are balanced 
for each race. Meanwhile, fans watch proKre.ss of race •liih’ir . 


CENTRAL TOTALISATOR automatii'ally records and 
totals bets, anci computes changinic odds on all horses after sub- 
tract ini; I hi' 1 5' , which is the track's and state's share. Kvery 
-econd' new odds ure fhished to the Tote board on the track. 





BETTING 



DAILY DOUBLEt which accounts for about 8', of each 
night's betting. re<)uiri-s special handling. Totals bet on all 64 
combinations <if double entries are assembled loftorn, so that 
the odds and payoff prices can In* figurefl \riijht’ in advance. 



PAYOFF PRICES other than daily double are comput- 
ed in main calculating room (ufrorc . When judges certify re- 
sults as official, prices are Hashed from here to Tote board, then 
through Telautograph system (bflinc) to each cashier iriyhl). 
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COMPUTING ODDS on ilouble fca-gins lahirv immetii- 
ately after first race. Payoff price.s are figureti on every »'ntry 
in s«‘cond race in combination with first race's winner. Thes*- 
are posted on Tote board before .second race gets under way. 


CASHIERS ACCEPT and pay off on winning tickets ihf~ 
low), Kach night, several thou.sand dollars’ w<irih unaccounta- 
bly fail to show up; at present. $150,000 in winning tickets re- 
mains uncashed. Deadline for redeeming these is next March 31. 








CASHED TICKETS an- pheckod agfiinst record of money 
paid oul at each window and are kept until the final rcdecm- 
injt date. This serves as double check when, months Inter, a win- 
ning ticket is presented fur payoff. 1‘hony ticket is a rarity. 


CASH FLOWS to eight money rooms where it is sorted by 
denontinations, counted and bundled. In room shown above, 
approximately $130,000 is being handled. From here, also, goes 
money to cashiers before each race to pay off future winners. 


TOTAL TAKE is trucked to bank by Wells Fargo after each 
night's racing. With it, track buys cash in different denomina- 
tions to start operations next day, deposits its own receipts as 
Well as New Yt)rk Slate's share of the amount bet that night. 





HARNESS RACING / Jeieniinli Tax 


Forecast: 
a year 
of plenty 


Trotting’s first International 
highlights a schedule of rich 
stakes from now to November 



DRIVER JEAN RIAUO. FRENCH TROTTER lAMIN ARE INTERNATIONAL CHOICE 


A ftkk a decade of steady growth in 
aVtenda'nee. \5e\l\Tig. pMTse mon- 
ey and the quality nf horses, harness 
racing has opened its 1959 season 
with the fastest start in history. Yon- 
kers, Santa Anita, Aurora Downs and 
RtK-kingham have all witnessed new 
records which are the result of in- 
creased public support and the prog- 
ress made by the sport’s breeders and 
trainers in producing an ever faster 
and more stable standardbred. 

At Santa Anita's brief (March l-‘l- 
April 9i meeting, for e.xample, at- 
tendance and betting were up more 
than 10', over the previous year, and 
eight two-minute miles, a spectacular 
number, were recorded, climaxed by 
Widower Creeil’s victory in 1 :57.2 on 
the final day. Meanwhile, at training 
camp.s in Florida, the Carolinas and 
California, probably the finest crop 
of 2-year-olds ever bred is being pre- 
pared for trolting’s richest series of 
juvenile stakes. For most of these 
topllight youngsters, the Reading Fu- 
turity series, at Laurel in mid-June, is 
the first target dale. Weekly, from 
then on. the 2-year-old campaign 
build.s to the $;i0h,000 four-event Ju- 
venile Stakes at Yonkers the end of 
July and on through a dozen other 
major stakes and futurities which re- 
flect the spiirt’s growing— and lauda- 
ble — empha.sis on colt racing. 

Despite such a future heavy with 
the promise of fine competition — and 
not forgetting the perennial enthusi- 


asm for traditional evenUs like the 
Hambletonvan and Vbe \ntv\e Brown 
Jug — the .single race which probably 
will draw the most attention this sea- 
son is a brand-new one, the Interna- 
tional at Roosevelt Raceway in Xew 
York on August 1. Beginning with 
its sponsorship of the starting gate, 
which undoubtedly allowed harness 
racing to take its biggest forward 
step, Roosevelt has consistently led 
in the development of new ideas in 
trotting. The International is the lat- 
est — possibly the best — in a long line. 
For it, Race Secretary Alden Gray 
has surveyed the European trotting 
scene and invited that continent’s na- 
tional champions to compete against 
U.S. an<l Canadian champions which 
will be chosen in June. At present the 
top trotters from France. Italy, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Denmark and Hol- 
land are scheduled to arrive in this 
{■ountry about the middle of July to 
begin training for the race. 

JAMIN IS EUROPE'S BEST 

Leading this year's foreign entries 
is the French champion, Jamin, who 
beat a field of Europeans anti the 
American starters Great Lullwater 
and P^gyptian Princess in the Pri.x 
d'Amerique at Vincennes last Janu- 
ary. Like most P’rench trotters. Jamin 
is somewhat larger than American 
liorses, probably because the typical 
P^rench meeting ineludes many events 
raced under saddle and over long <lis- 


tances (a mile and a half), and they 
have tberefoTe dewloped a Vatger- 
bonetl. sturdier animal. Del Miller, 
who drove Great I^ullwater in the 
Prix d’Ampri<iue, believes that Ja- 
min and the Italian champion, Tor- 
nese, will trot in under two minutes 
on some of our belter tracks. He also 
notes that .Iamin’.s driver. Jean Ri- 
au<l, and other P^uropeans seldom call 
on their liorses for quick liursls of 
speed but prefer to drive each race at 
a fast, steady clip. .Most American 
drivers, of course, lay ofT the pace and 
slay close to the rail through much of 
a race, and then try to come on in the 
stretch. It will be interesting to see 
what hajipens when these contrasting 
racing styles meet at Roosevelt. Ja- 
min, incidentally, wears ear muffs 
during a race iscr nfioiri because the 
noise of the crowds apparently dis- 
turbs him. He and the other P^uro- 
peans will have one advantage in tlie 
International: it will be raced over a 
mile and a half, a distance far more 
familiar to tliem than to the .\meri- 
can entru's. 

Among the crack 2-year-olds noted 
previou.sly. one ilebul is especially 
aiiticipate<l — that of Dancer Hano- 
ver. liought last N’ovemlier for $10.5,- 
UOO, highest price ever paid for a 
yearling. His trainer. Stanley Dancer 
(who is also a memlier of the six-man 
syndicate that owns him', plans to 
enter the colt in a ({ualifying race at 
Yonkers within the next three weeks. 
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and the eyps of tho harness fraternity 
will be on hitii. Roth liis sire and ilam. 
AdiosaiulTheOld Maid. Iiave certain- 
ly proved their ability to produce 
champions, but Dancer Hanover is 
the first offspring of this union. 

Very few of ttie trotters and pacers 
eligible for the Triple Crown in both 
divisions have seen action as yet. Off 
their 2-year-old records, it appears 
that little .Joe O’Britm has a good 
chance of becoming only the third 
driver to win the HambletoniaJi and 
the .Jug, if not the other two races in 
each division. Roth his trotter. 
Brogue Hanover, and his i)acer. 
Meadow Al, start:':l poorly last year 
but each appeared the best in his 
class by the end of the season. 

'rhe trotters O’Brien will have to 
beat in the Hainbletonian include, at 
present, Ral;)h Baldwin’s Differ Han- 
over, who won the most races, and 
had the fastest rec irrl last year: Billy 
Haughton's pair, Circo and Hickory 
Pride: aitd Del Cameron's Newport 
Dillon. Jimmy Wingfield has a sleeper 
in Tartan Hanover, who failed tt) win 
a single race last year because he 
broke stri^W b\ nearly every start. 
Jimmy says Tartan has now settled 
down: if he slays flat and retains his 
speed, lie may he the best of the lot. 
Johnny Simpson has similar hopes for 
Ebby HanoNer, a SfiO.OOO yearling 
who was unable to start last year be- 
cause of lameness but is sound now. 

AOIOS DAY IS CONTENDER 

Among the pacers, O’Brien’s com- 
petition will come from Del Miller’s 
Adios Day, alllime money-winning 
champion for 2-year-olds, who didn’t 
win many first prizes after Meadow 
Al developed at season’s end: Stanley 
Dancer’s speedy but extremely errat- 
ic Honick Rainbow: .\rchie Niles Jr.’s 
Mainsail, who was very impressive at 
Ia>xington last season: and Johnny 
Simpson’s Carloader, who is far from 
being another Torpid but should help 
Simp.son realize a good season after 
Ids miserable luck of last year. 

.-\fler Emily’s i*ride won the 1958 
ilambletonian for the (I rand Old Man 
of harne.ss racing, Mr. Fn-d P'gan, 
many of Egan’s admirers hopeii he 
ndghl repeal this year with Emily’s 
full sister. Emily’s Star. It is, there- 
fore, hardly a pleasure to report that, 
at this stage anyway, .Miss Star shows 
little of her sister’s greatne.ss. Mr. 
Egan, whose care and patience in 
training have brought him great suc- 
ces.s with fillies, will have to work a 
minor miracle. end 



You get the message here ! 


Even before you watch the shot arch toward the green, your 
hands tell you it’s a good one. 

That’s ’“feel” as only Spalding and the brilliant new Top-Klite 
SYN('HRO-l)YNKD irons can deliver it. 'I'hese sufierb Registered 
clubs brirjg a new kind of control to your game. 

Their exclusive “perma-fini.sh” is unmatched for beauty and 
durability. These great irons have a wider hitting area, with a 
new, round leading edge which is designed to dig out the ball, 
not dig into the turf. 

Complement your new Top-Flites with the ball that’s famous 
for distance, the incomparable Spalding DO'f. Both are sold 
through pro shops only, unconditionally guaranteed. 



sNims n.i.rsTKATEn Ainil isJu 
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Rootes 

The group of 
fine imported cars 
that turned a 
British 

tradition into 
an American 
adventure 



nil I ,M \ \ I H ’SK A vooiiiv li'dooi >• 1.1 1 ion \v,i”iiii for v \ n y 
|)iii])o)c-. Ni-.il and iiimlilc. Now at the low |>lue of 5l0.>y. 


Rootei Motofo, Inc., 505 Park Ave., N. Y,, N. Y. • 9830 VV. Pico Blvd,, L, A.. Calit. • Rooteo Motors (Canada) Ltd.. Toronto, Montreol, Vancouver 
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ROOTES PRODUCTS: HILLMAN • Sl^NBEAM • SINGER • HUMBER 


I U’MIU K SI 'I’ I R SN I F’l' 1 I uinpi-.iii luMirv tar. 

Si'. Its (>. AuiiniRtlit iraiiMiiissiiiii. (laii iniisf .ii IMI - 


Look at these fme IJiitish tats, lot iillv yeais. tars like 
these h:i\e Ix'en seen in tlic hush touiuiy ol Keiiva aiul 
in the wilt! liills of Cleslon, Other stay-ai-hoiiie Knj’lish- 
nu'ii never iliove tliein liiithcr lliati lireilon Hill or a 
<|uiet iuatl in Devoiisihie. 

lint for eleven years now. these British tars have heen 
seen in intreasini' minihers in mk h iin-lh iiish plates as 
C;iiaj)|)af|iia (\. ^■.) anil Sant.i Ihnhaia (Oalii.'). As a 
matter ol lat t, von tan hiiv a I lillinan. Sunheani, singer 
or llnmher (and get p.iiis and setvite lor it) in over 
k'. S. lovvrvs Hawaii anti Al.tska. too. 

ilow did this tome ahtini? .\ good six-Ieiier answer is 
R O () r i'.-S. This is the Ihilish motoi firm tliat |>io- 
tliiies these lars and eniei prisinglv makes them av ailahlc 
to Ameritaiis as well as the rest ol the woi lil. 

Why do MV uvanv .kmeritaus Uvvy. lUive -.uvil ev\\<''- Rtvotes 
laisi- Perhaps it’s the wav the tais ate made, the wav diev 
look. Or the way they save monev. Or liie hut tli.ii thev 
are Iv.ukeil hy lat tor \ p;nis depots r ighi here in the St. lies, 
sitpplviiig a large liiily repntahle ilealer oigani/aiion 
that piovides siijKiioi serviie ilose at haird. l.veiyviie 
has his own teastm. 11 ytmr next ear is tnaile hy Rooics, 
uriihmhteilly voii'll have ymrr own re.isons, too. 

All prices jvort of entry. Wcsiem state.s slightly higher. 


.SIXChR C, \ZEI.IJ'’. R 0 V. 1 I 1 V ol einnnmv cars. I-iixiirv l-(|r>nr 
sfiiaii Sl’d'l.'i. (loiivcilihic Slhliy. -1 door station wagon 


Sl NIirAM R \IM['!R. .'i-posiiion toiivertihlf- \t last— a /owr- 
ituil spoils ear! liiternatioiuil rally winner. $11619. 


SlNhli\M RU’IIR. (loii]>c df sport. I rue sporis-r-nr per- 
loirnaiKc phis lannly-iar room in tliis haidiop hc.uiiy. $11199. 


Ki'IlKTK ILl.tlSTKATKU Altril J7, IfSIl 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cocrfs 



Smothering the untouchable 


N ()TUIN<j so infuriates the contract bridge aficionado 
as to hear someone say, “Let’s play cards — bridge 
or something." At that juncture the standard operating 
procedure o( the aficionado is to draw himself up. glare 
venomously and stalk from the room. He is not going to 
play bridge with a clod who refers to a grand and glorious 
semiscience as a card game! 

Now, I do not lof course' approve of any such be- 
havior on the part of the bridge buff, but fair is fair, 
and he does have something on his side. I won't go so far 
as to say that contract bridge is to other games as the 
Empire State Building is to Uncle Tom's cabin, but the 
comparison is not too far-fetched. Could a pinochle play- 
er, for example, otier such an exhibition of legerdemain 
a.s was produced in tlie following bridge hand: 

North, with 10 points in high card-s, made the best 
re.spon.se when he gave hus partner a single raise; one 
no trump would have been too discouraging. South 
might have gone ahead more cautiously liy rebidding 


li'ilh Kidc.-t ruincruhle 
South ilriilrr 



SOUTH W£ST NORTH «ST 

14 PASS 24 PASS 

*4 PASS PASS PAiT* 

OprHin;! (rod; dioiROtid H'in;; 


only three spade.s, but the effect would have been the 
same, since .North would scarcely have hung a trick 
short of game. 

When tlie dummy was spread, declarer could see at a 
glance that he would have to lose two diamonds and a 
heart, and so the contract obviously depended on the 
position of tlie trump king. 

Ea-st signaled for a diamond come-on by playing the 
9, and .‘'ouih decided to hold up his ace. West then led 
the diamond 'jueen. South won and let the trump queen 
ride through \\'e.sl. who of course declined to cover. De- 
clarer continued with the jack of trumps, planting the 
evil eye on West in the vague hope of inducing a cover. 

Wt>at. confident of his position, saw no objection to 
engaging in a little plea.Hantry by announcing to de- 
clarer that the king wa.s an ‘‘untouchable.” South kept 
quii't l)ut he did not give u(> hope. He led the club 
deuce to the king ami returned the small diamond re- 
maining in the (lummy. 

East didn't give the matter a second thought as he 
went up with the diamond jack. He then exited with a 
club. South won, led to the heart king, ruffed dummy’.'! 
low club with the of trumps, and then led the ace 
and 8 of hearts. 

To South'.H satisfaction, the heart suit broke tliree- 
thret’ and KtiKi was in on the third round. That defender 
had to return a club or the Ulth diamond. South ruffed 
with the 8 of trumps — ami We.st, though he -still had 
the king and a small trump again.st dummy'.s blank ace, 
was horn Hu comhnl. If he overrulfed South's 8 with the 
king, dummy's ace would overruff him and South's 
remaining trump would be high; and if West preferred 
to “discard" his trump underneath South’s 8. that 
wouldn't do him much g<»o(l either, since the heart 
would he pitched from the table and the trump ace 
would remain there for the last trick. 

South’s moment had come. He turned to West and 
said sweetly, “I guess you never heard of the smother 
play.” 

KXTKA TKK K 

South c<‘rtainly did a good jol), but I'd l)etter not leave 
any loose ends for eagle-eyed readers. 

If South had known all about the hand he could have 
brought off hi.s smother play without help from the 
enem>’ by conceding his second diamond lo.ser before 
leading the second trump. A.s the play went. East could 
have beaten the hand by not putting up the diamond 
jack, letting hLs partner win with the 10 to knock out 
the then-blank ace of trumps. eno 
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Knojv' the leaJ Joy o£ g^ooci Jiving... 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 

O I9S9 Jos. Sehliti Brewing Co. Milwiukee. W>s. 


tho zesl of S<-lilitz lo vour flood li\ing. It’s slow-aged . . . 
brewed the natural way for lighter, more refreshing (|ualil\. 
I’roiidiv move up and sa\ ’"Scdililz " whiui vou order l)eer. 


A/Tove \j.p to quaJity. . .iToove i.ip to Sclolitz ! 




Like your pleasure the way Nature flavors it? 
RELAX . . . this is the GENUINE! There's a wholesome differentness in the flavor of 
CABIN STILL. Your first taste discovers it. Comes from our century-old natural sour 
mash recipe. Genuine COPPER DISTILLING, in our slow- 
poke way, creates our special Bourbon. And KENTUCKY 
WEATHER RIPENING, in open-air timber warehouses, 
seasons it to a rare gentleness. Try it tonight, if you want 
A Bourbon Man's Bourbon. 


'errfyU 


Cabin Still 

Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon 


Distilled and Bottled solely by Stitzel.\I'i:i.i.kk DiSTiM.KnY, Fitzgerald Hoad. I^ooisville. Kentucky. Established 1849 * 86-91 Proof 




BOXING /Martin Kane 


The tioo faces of Ceeil Rhodes 


In which boxing’s tatesi Ivy League promoter retires by 
request, without ever promoting a fight but with $55,000 


T hose men in whitp mats at the 
I’atterson-LdniUm fight in Indian- 
apolis May 1 won't be there to sell 
peanuts. They will be psychiatrists, 
assembled for clinical stUfly of one of 
the more lunatic sporting promo- 
tions of our century, surpa.ssing in 
some aspects even such demented 
delights as bunion derbies and dance 
marathons. 

Simple eleinents of the promotion 
— like site, date an<I opponent— have 
been Hipping like flapjacks since .Tan- 
uary. when Brian London, the Black- 
pool Blackjack, brawled his way to 
defeat at the hands of Henry Cooper 
in London. Floyd Patterson was to 
have defended his heavyweight title 
again.st the winner, who turned out to 
be Cooper, who in turn turned out to 
be reluctant. Guaranteed he 

demanded twice tliat. So Cus D’Aina- 
to, Patterson's manager, settled for 
London. It ma<le no difference, since 
the fight was es.sentially a fist-honing 
preparation for Patterson's later <le- 


fense against the more formidable 
Ingemar Johansson and since Lon- 
don is, after all, one of the top-rated 
heavyweight contenders. 

That made everything seem nor- 
mal; but the promoter turned out to 
be a .stylish stout young man named, 
of all things, Cecil Rhodes Jr., given 
to dropping casually the information 
that he held three degrees from Har- 
vard, that he was vice-president of a 
steel-fabricating firm, and that he 
hud taught at Suffolk Law School in 
Boston. I He taught Englisli there for 
one semester, i Somel'ime.s he varied 
this by saying that one of those de- 
grees was from Brown, wliich is the 
correct version. He has, in fact, only 
one degree from llar\anl. an LL.B. 
He was a l)it of a genius, he indicated, 
at corporate reorganization, taking 
over foundering companies an<I build- 
ing them back to robust health. He 
had a way of dropping the names of 
prominent persons ("Slivo\itz? Not 
C. W.'.’ Wewereat Harvard together”). 


For all that, he was correctly pon- 
derous in manner, and this was per- 
haps the wellspring of his gift for win 
ning confidence. He won D’.\mato’s 
confidence completely. 

“This man,” I)'.\matosaid breath- 
lessly one afternoon in Indianaimlis, 
“doesn’t care about making money. 
He wants to plow it all back into the 
sport.” 

Rhodes beamed but kept a sound, 
businesslike button on his lip. 

There was talk, however, of a pen- 
sion system for boxers and a syndi- 
cate of small, morally managtnl fight 
clubs. D’.\mato, a rare bird among 
fight managers, keeps a set of Thomas 
.\<)uinas’ writings in his bookcase and 
believes with the old philosopher that 
it is all right to make pots of money 
provided the stuff is used for the 
nummum Ixmnm. He wa.s enchanted 
to find a kindred soul in Cecil, a fel- 
low nothing like James I). N'orris. 

Well, Cecil is now out as promoter 
of the fight, having conn* to a iiarl- 
ing of the ways with an embittereil 
Cus last week: but if Cus had talked 
to Day Mangus, a harness-horse 
breeder, he might have been disen- 
chanted earlier. Mangu.s is currently 
trying to collect from Cecil the sum 
of ^48. 7.7(1 — which he says Cecil owes 
him for Lady .\nn Reed, last year’s 
World's Champion Thre«*-Year-01d 
Filly Trotter on half-mile tracks. She 
hafl done a record mile of 2:02'. at 
Grandview, Ohio. 

In an atfidavit filed in New Jersey 
Superior Court Mangus sets forth that 
he agreed last summer to .sell Cecil 
the horse for $48,750. In return for a 
couple of postdated checks totaling 
$45,000 and a promise to come up 
with the remaining $5,750 in cash, 
Mangus says he turned over posses- 
sion of the mare. Mangus deposited 
the two checks, but Cecil's bank re- 
fuseil to “release” the funds. 

The alfidavit de.soribes more prom- 
ises to pay, but even after several of 
these Mangus still had enough confi- 
dence in Cecil to pay a $50 entrance 



cus D'AMATO. PLANKED GY RHODES' MIRRORED AND REAL FACES. TRIES TO EXPLAIN 
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.SO light, so cool, 
and yet so smart . . . 
it’s Dacron-Worstcd 
at its very best 

VAROlite \ . /55 


Another triumph for Daroff tailoring, as the comfort 
and coolness are a triumph for the e.xclusive dacron-ivcrsled fabric. 
The 'Botany’ '500’ look is the air of suecess and achievement 
produced for you by Daroff tailoring and unerring good 
taste. By the way ... Americans greatest Summer clothing value! 

Pricfi slithllj kithtr in ihi Wm. 

BOTANY 500* 

DAROFF 


'DuPnni iradcinatk For Pohcxcr Rbcr. 


at jour uearesl ’BOTAAT’ '500’ deaUr or terile: 

H. DAROFF & SONS, Inc., 200 Filth Avenue, Nevr York 10, N. Y. • 2300 Walnut Street, Philadelptiia 3, Pa. 
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fee for him so that Lady Ann Reed 
could run in a race. The Racing Com- 
mission wasn’t taking any of Cecil’s 
checks. 

On Cecil’s word that the funds 
would now be released, the affidavit 
goes on, Mangus redeposited the 
checks and a few days later was look- 
ing for Cecil, again “hoping to receive 
the cash payment of $3,750, which 
he still owed me, plus the $50 . . . but 
he was nowhere to be found.” 

This was at Grandview, where the 
mare was entered in a race. 



“However,” the affidavit contin- 
ues, “when Lady Ann Reed won the 
race he suddenly appeared, received 
the trophy. I ran toward the winner’s 
circle only to find that he had dis- 
appeared.” 

Mangus eventually caught up with 
Rhodes at Springfield, 111. 

“At this time,” the affidavit says, 
“he told me that he . . . was selling 
part interest in the horse and that if 
I would wait right where I was he 
would bring his partner back to give 
me the money in full. I waited, but 
he did not appear. . . . 

“At the same time he handed me 
two typewritten papers, each of two 
sheets, and told me that he required 
these papers to show his partner be- 
fore his partner would give him the 
money. We were standing near the 
paddock and, thinking that at last 
the matter was to be cleaned up, I 
signed these papers without question 
and asked for a copy. He said that 



these two copies were all that he had 
and that his partner would recjuire 
both of them but that he would type 
up an extra copy for me and mail it to 
me. This he never did. . . . 

"However when the matter was 
l)rought before the New York |State 
HarnessI Racing Commission, thesec- 
retary . . . read me what purported 
to l>e [what] I signed. They were en- 
tirely different except for . . . the last 
page, than the ones that I had glanced 
over before signing. ... As the first 
page was read me ... it appeared that 
it said something aliout my destroy- 
ing the two checks he had given me 
anil that I had agreed to accept the 
money in monthly payments. I . . . de- 
nied that I had signed any such agree- 
ment with .Mr. Rhodes and when I 
was told also that Mr. Rhodes claimed 
that he had given me many thousands 
of dollars in cash I also denied this. It 
i.s not true. He has my horse, has the 
winnings from the hor.se. and has not 
paid any money for it." 

D’Amato now refuse.s to comment 
on what happened to cause the open 
break which eliminated Cecil from 
the Indianapolis promotion. 

If anything similar happened to 
him. D’Amato isn’t saying. 

But it was obviously not. as an- 
nounced. a sudden discovery that 
Cecil lacked a necessary residence 
status to promote in Indiana which 
led to his withdrawal as a promoter. 
He withdrew perforce but with a clear 
profit of $.5.5,000, which he had de- 
ducted from a $115,000 advance ob- 
tained from NBC and civic-minded 
Indianapolitans. 

This $55,000 may come in handy 
for Cecil when, four days before the 
title fight, Mangus’ action is due to 
come up in a New Jersey court. It 
would just about pay for Lady Ann 
Reed and $:L134.29 that Stanley 
Dancer, the famous trainer-driver, 
claims Cecil owes him for his services. 

While the fight was in jeopardy 
Brian London arrived from England 
and was met at Idlewild Airport byre 
porters who, accustomed to ballylioo 
confidence from heavyweight chal- 
lengers. were astonished when Lon- 
don’s only response to their questions 
was "no comment.” 

They were further astounded when 
the challenger then disappeared. A 
few days later a \tir York Timex 
reporter discovered him training be- 
hind locked doors in, of all places, 
the downtown gym owned by Cus 
D’Amato. 

fniitiiiueil 
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A'^KMU.Y .SR\ KNTY YKAKS AGO a \nnng railroiiil sur\«‘\(ir named 
* ’ ,'\beiTr<nnbic decidi-d that it was sensclos to move tons of bulky 
fiehl equipment from job tit job. Ami. lieing soiiielhing of an inventor, 
be set about reilesigiiitig it. 

One of Ids first ideas was aluminum eooking utensils wbii-h nested 
together so that a miml)er of piei es «-ould l»e stined in the spai e formerly 
o(ru|iied hy one. His whole set weiglied somelliing like two [Hninds — 
hard)) as mueh as one iron frviiig pan. Before long, he’d devised ways to 
endow other basic it<*ms of fielil ei|ui|imeiil with llie same unheani of 
lightness and eompaclness. 

In he explained all this to a fellow sports enthusiast. K/ra II. 

Kiti'li. who agre«*<l lliat outdoor.'inen woiihl wehome this sort of gear. 
Thus Abercromliie i Fitch was lioni. From tlie first, the founders in- 
.sisted tlial sporl.smen be al>lc to cIioom* llicir c(|iiipincnt in an informal 
atmosphere - willi the aid of salesmen who were sportsmen themselves. 

That principle has nev er clianged. But rev olutioiiarv as tliose first light- 
weight campsite neeils ma\ onee have been. Uiev’re a far erv from their 
present dav loiinlei parts. New materials and melliods have produced 
countless improvements wliieh would undoubtedly surprise and delight 
llie man who pioneered in dev<-lopitig the eirieieni eamping gear of today. 

An outstanding example of modern equipment 
is llie Draw-'l'ile lent, llie first lotallv ni-w eonc-epl 
in tent design for eenturies. Light, strong Egvp* 
lian cotton completelv suspeinh-d on an external 
frame of aluminum-chrome allov. it lias no stakes, 
guv lopes or center poli-s. Ml that's m-eded to set it u|> is a flat surfa<-e 
tlie size of the floor i it was tested on a glacierl and ten minutes! 

\ou liave onlv to visit us ti> se«' how enjovable. safe aiul drv camping 
can be thex- davs. Our coiiqilele selection of <'am|»silc needs includes the 
woild'.s fincsi. \nil a stall of exjMTienced sportsmen, true to Mr. Aher- 
cromhie amt Mr. fitch’s wishes, i.s atwavs on liand with expert ailviee. 

fliiERCROiviiiiK & Fitch 

MW \(I|{K ;t<)2 \I VDISON WKMK 
cHiGVGo SAN ravNcrsiai 
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interest in sports— 



pltiy'ing, li., Itching and 



reading about t/iem—not only 



ghes life a greater richness. 



it also seen/s to develop those 



fatalities of character and 
achievement that distinguish 
men and 'icomen in every 
field of endeavor. 

CHIPPEWA=^Shortie 

the boot you’ll want to live m 

all weekend long! Here’s hand.somo West- 
ern styling that’.s lightweight, yet rugged. 
Handcrafted comfort for every active 
minute of your day! Another outstanding 
boot from Ihr largeitl geleelion in Ihe I'nited 
Stalen . . . the "original®" Chippewa 
Line. See ihe Shorlie at fine stores every* 
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In any ordinary circumstatu-o tins 
would have been viewed with suspi- 
cion, and was so regarded in some 
quarters, but an.\-thinp ran happen 
in a farce. Had London lraine<i at 
Stillman's he might liave been sul)- 
jected to questioning which would 
have revealed the shaky status of the 
fight at a time when desperate prep- 
arations were going on to save it. 

t)n Thursjiay. just two weeks be- 
fore the fight, D’Amato announced 
tliat Rhodes had retired as its pn)- 
moier and that Tiill Hosensolm would 
step into his shoes. 

It was one of the more sporting 
gt>stures of our time. Uosonsohn was 
agreeing to .sujiervisi' promotion of 
a figlit that in some small measure 
threatened hi.s much vaster promo- 
tion. involving Ratter-son and Inge- 
mar .lohansson, at Yankee Sta<lium 
oii.Iune^.’). It was conceivable, though 
hardly probable, that London might 
win, since in 26 figlits he has knocked 
out li> opponents and Inst only four 
limits. But from Kosen-sohn's stand- 
point a greater danger would l)e that 
Patterson miglit be cut »jr, as in the 
first Hurricane .Jackson light, break 
a hand, thus forcing postponement 
of the .lohansson fight. 

pattcrson at peak 

Rosensohn's generous acceptance 
of the job on such brief notice pul the 
situation back on an even keel. 'Pick- 
ets at last were printed. Patterson 
and London left immediately for In- 
dianapolis to complete their training. 

Though it is sensible to expect that 
Patterson will win by a knockout, 
he may be in for a rough few round.s. 
London is a most rugge<l fellow. He 
ha.s to be. for he lacks even elemental 
defensive skills and depends on a 
crowding, bruising style to overwln‘lm 
opponents. He has been stopped only 
once, in the first round of his first 
fight with Cooper, and always has 
contendeil that he succumbed to a 
lucky punch. In their second fight 
last January it took Cooper a full 15 
rounds to win and anyone looking at 
his battered face wouhl have picked 
Coojier as the loser. 

But Lv>ndon never baa fouglit a 
man of Patterson's class, and Patter- 
son in training has looked better than 
ever. His punching lias been sharp 
and powerful. Hi.s morale has never 
seemed higher. 

Ju.si don't try to buy peanuts from 
tho.se men in the white coats. end 
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BASEBALL / Ro]) Tcneil 


Boom-boom and the 

The bunny wandered around County Stadium in Milwaukee, 
and the Pirates finally stopped the pitching-rich Braves 


S OUNDIST. only a little bit like a 
man whistling past a graveyard, 
seven of the National League's finest 
teams spent a happy springtime as- 
suring themselves and a nodding as- 
sortment of itinerant experts what 
a whale of a pennant race this was 
going to be. 

"The Giants can beat the Braves,” 
they said. ‘‘They have the power.” 
Or the Pirates who. it was ex- 
plained, ‘‘had pitching and 
defense.” Or the Reds, who 
had various qualifications not 
always evident to the un- 
trained eye. Someone even 
mentioned the Dodgers once 
in a while, seeking, perhaps, 
to overlook no bet.s. 

But when the season began, 
it was that eighth team, the 
one lurking so quietly in the 
graveyard, that came roaring 
out to play hall. In an opening 
week dotted with rain-outs 
and snow-outs and near freeze- 
outs, the Braves threw Spahn 
and Burdette, Spahn and Bur- 
dette, left-right, left-right, 
boom-boom, into the contest 
—and when the sun finally 
came out. it appeared that 
there might not even be a con- 
test left. The Braves were un- 
beaten in four games, the rest 
of the league was staggering, 
and horrible visionsof another 
1955. when the Dodgers won 
10 straight and 22 of their first 
24 to turn the pennant race 
into a shambles, danced be- 
fore the National League’s 
eyes. 

The Braves, champions for 
the Iasi two years, were once 
again doing everything right. 

The two big pitchers were 
giving Milwaukee the kind of 
consistent performance a win- 


ning team ne«‘ds. Henry .Aaron wa.s 
bitting over .500, and Eddie Math- 
ews, who wa.s hitting about half that, 
was driving in runs. Mickey \'ernnn 
came over from the .American l>eague 
in a waiver deal in exchange for an 
unwanted Milwaukee pitcher, Hum- 
berto Robinson, and in his first hall 
game, pinch hitting, drove in the 
tying run for the Braves in the ninth. 


rabbit 


Johnny O’Brien's single in the 10th 
won the game. 

But it was more than pitching and 
hitting, which everyone knew the 
Bra\es had a long time ago. The de- 
fense was almost perfect : there wasn't 
an error in those four games. Wes 
Covington, who tbrow.s out about 
three runners a season from left field, 
threw out one at llie plate in I’ills- 
burgli in the second game of the 
season to save it for Milwaukee. 
Mathews was all over the left side of 
the infield, spearing hot liners, knock- 
ing down ba-se hits, throwing people 
out. Aaron and Bill Bruton, 
who was running as though be 
had never had an injured knee, 
robbed opposing l)atsmen time 
and time again of what seemed 
like certain extra-base hits. 
And even h'elix Mantilla, first 
choice to patch up the hole ai 
second base, didn't do too bad- 
ly, although a few of the more 
knowledgeable observers not- 
ed small, telltale signs which 
indicated that Mantilla didn't 
exactly look like Red Schoen- 
dienst out there. 

But it wa.s even more than 
pitching and hitting and field- 
ing. Richie Ashburn of the 
Phillies, who plays center field 
as it was meant to be played, 
needlessly threw a ball away 
one day against the Braves, 
into the dugout behind third 
base to let a run score. Mil- 
waukee outs turned into base 
hits when they bounced off 
bases or hopped over infield- 
ers’ heads. Everything the 
Braves did was good, every- 
thing the opponents did was 
bad. This was a good ball 
club, perhaps the best in the 
league, and it was getting 
breaks it didn’t even need. 

Meanwhile, back at the 
ranch. . . . 

San Francisco, after start- 
ing out well, too. with three 

fiiiilinurd 



BASEBALL 

slraiglit victories, bo^an to open up 
at the seams. Altliuugh the Giant 
pitching w as a good deal better than 
a lot of people had anticipated, the 
defense was absidutely horrible. In 
seven games the Giants made 17 
errors, .seven of them by the rookie 
shortstop, Andre Uodgers. and three 
in one game by his second-base side- 
kick. Daryl Spencer. The Giants, w’lio 
hit homers almost every day, were 
showing their muscles, all right, but 
it takes a lot of home runs to make 
up for 17 errors. 

Cineinnati started well, too. But 
then the Phillies came to town and tlie 
Keds began to l<»se. You just can’t go 
around talking about pejinants and 
losing ball games to the Philadelphia 
Phillies. With the Heds, too, the i>ig 
trouble was j)itching except for Bob 
I’urkey, their fine right-hander. 

But the worst start of all belonged 
to the l*irales. who went to bed 
dreaming of Cinderella and woke up 
screaming. They lost and lost and 
lost again. Before it was all over they 
had lost live in a row. The hitters 
weren’t doing much hitting to speak 
of and none at all with runners on 
ba.se. ’I’he outfiehl sprang a few leaks. 
And the pitching, to be fair all 
around, was inconsistent. That is 
about as fair as a man can be: actual- 
ly, it was lousy in tho.se five games, 
'riie Pirate staff, which allowed the 
fewest home runs in the National 
League last year, was smacked for 
lb— anti each played a big jiart in 
the show. 

It was working out just exactly the 


way .Jimmie Dykes, even before the 
season liegan, had warned it might. 
“The toughest thing this club is 
going to have to do all year,” saiil the 
dapper 6.‘l-year-old Pirate coach, “is 
to get that first win. I never saw a 
club so itchy to get a season under 
way. They’re all tight as fiddle 
strings.” As it turned out. Dykes, 
who has been around baseball for a 
very long time and knows about such 
things, was right. 

But, us those seven other teams 
insisted all spring, the Braves niaybe 
weren't all that good or the Pirates 
that l)ad. Last weekeml I’ittsburgh 
moved into Milwaukee for a sclied- 
uled three-game series, the first of at 
least two dozen crucial ones tliat 
should pop up tills year, and the pic- 
ture liegan to change. 

WRY LAUGHTER 

The first evidence one could see 
was in the attitu{le of llie Pirates. 
Their horrible plight had become so 
bad that they were al)le to laugh a 
bit at themselves. “Don’t be nerv- 
ous,” said Red Witt, who had lost a 
:1 2 ball game to Philadelphia a couple 
of days before, to Harvey Haddix, 
who was pitching on Friday. "Don’t 
be nervous. If you lose this ope we 
may never win another. We may lose 
154 games this year. But don't be 
nervous.” 

“The nice thing about this." said 
Smokey Burgess, “is that we can 
only lose 149 more. Then the .season 
will be over and we can go home.” 

“I think we’re loosening up." said 
Boh Friend, who then dropped his 
teaspoon off the table with a clatter. 



STOPPER f<ir Pittsburgh was Vernon [.aw. 
who pilcbed, batted Pirates t<i victory. 


"I know it.” said Dick Groat. 
“This is too good a hall club to go 
on like this. Something's got to give.” 
And Groat almost lit the wrong end 
of his cigarette. 

So on Friday tlic I’irates went out 
against Bol) Kush (Fred Haney had 
deeideti to give Spahn and Burdette 
a day offi, and in the third inning 
Covington hit a surefire double-play 
ball that Imunoed off first base, 
hoppetl over Ted Kluszewski’swaititig 
hands and rolled nine feet into right 
field for an unbelievable two-base hit 
that scored two runs. 

Perhaps this was the straw that 
broke the tension — and maybe even 
changed a season. The Pirates were so 
incensed at the incredible unright- 
eousness of it all that Groat hit a 
home run i two more and he will eijual 
195H's output I, Roberto Clemente hit 
a home run to tie uj) the game, and El 
Roy Fare, who does this almost au- 
tomatically, came in from the bull- 
pen to relieve Haddix ami slop the 
Braves with two scattered hits tlie 
rest of the way. The only trouble 
was that no one could stop the rain 
which swept in off Lake M ichigan. The 
game was called at the beginning of 
the KHh inning, ami both teams went 
off grumltling. .Ml of the hilling sta- 
tistics, and things like that, would 
go into the record book, but the score 
was still 2-2 and the game in its en- 
tirety would have to be replaye<l at a 
later date. The Braves were still 4 0, 
the Pirates 0- 5. “This tie-game busi- 
ness is like kissing your sister," a man 
suggested, and Bill Mazeroski just 
shook lus head. "We'd have won it,” 
he said. “If it hadn’t rained, we’d 
have beat ’em.” 

“Well,” said El Roy Face, who is 


DRIVING FORCE frir .\I il wuukii' wus Hmr.v .^aroti, who hil home run in Forbes Fieiri 
against Pirates, k-pt blazing butting average above .500 through first two weeks. 





a little older, “it sure beats lositiK-” 

The next day, Saturday, the Pi- 
rates found somelhinK that beats not 
losing. Before a crowd of Mil- 

waukeeans and one rabbit 'xcr page 
the IMrates pounded Bob Buhl 
iSpahn and Burdette were still rest- 
ing) and Juan Pizarro for an absurdly 
easy 11 5 victory. 

While the crowd sat glumly on its 
hands and the rabbit hoppp<l happily 
about the park, looking over the ath- 
letes and stopping occasionally to 
sniff at an umpire, Vernon Law coast- 
ed along for Pittshurgh’sfirst win. 
The lanky right-hander drove in two 
big runs himself with a home run in 
the second inning, Burges.s hit a 
three-run homer and the Pirates were 
in. With a seven-run lead, Law gave 
up two to Milwaukee in the third in- 
ning, and in the seventh, with the 
score 11 2, three more when Aaron 
hashed one out of the park. But there 
was never any real strain. The only 
disturbing event of the day for the 
Pirates was the temporary disable- 
ment of their fine young left fielder. 
Bob Skinner, who wrenched his back 
slightly and suffered minor cuts and 
abrasions when he ricochetefl off the 
fence while taking an earlier bid for a 
home run away from Aaron. Later, 
Skinner, who wore his bandages like 
medals, figured it was well worth the 
trouble. The Sunday game was called 
because of subfreezing temperatures, 
but it didn’t matter. The Pirates had 
begun to get well. 

AND SOME HAVE NONE 

Of course, the mere fact that the 
Braves' streak had been stopped or 
that I’ittshurgh had finally won one 
didn’t mean loo much in itself. .Mil- 
waukee still has Spahn and Bur- 
dette. and no other team in the 
league ha.s two pitchers like that. In 
fact, few teams have even one. The 
Braves still have Aaron, too. and 
sometimes it .seems that he will hit 
.800. Also, it is well to remember that 
the Ciiants must find some way of 
stopping ground balls, the Red.s can’t 
do it with Purkey alone, an<l the Pi- 
rates still have several lengths of lost 
ground to make up. 

But at lea.sl the National League 
can go whistling past the graveyard 
again and talk about a pennant race. 
As long as thtKse seven other teams 
can whistle and talk — and as long as 
anybody will listen— everything is 
all right. The Braves are tough but 
they haven’t run off with the pen- 
nant yet. END 



Till!* imported vcriiioulb inakcii a vilal difTerem’c in your 
Dry Martinis. Pale, hut not [nillid — new Nniilly Pral Frriu-b 
Nerniotith is extra dry and li;:bt hy naliirr. Don't >tir witli- 
«>nl it. Use enoujih to make its riviliziiif' presence f«dl! 
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"For the sweetest | 
swing, power too. ..it’s ! 

IDlE^on S 


DYNA-POWERED 

IRONS" 



pin Wilson irons do it l 5 
best. Wilson builds bet- 
ter golf right into the iron 
with the "fluid-feelV of 
exclusive shaft-to-sole 
construction, new round- 
ed bottom and beveled 
leading edge of the sole. 

Try them at your I’ro 
shop — then judge for 
yoursel f. 

*Aniold Poimvr it a m<>mbsr of 
famed Wilton Golf Advitory Stoff. 

Play the new 
'&9 Wilson Slalf 
ball. Flies 
slraiEht, rolls 
true, slays 
white. At Pro 
shops only. 

Win WUk 

WieMm 

WIISON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHtCAGO 
(A Hibtidiory of Wilton & Co., Inc.) 






Tip from the Top 


STAN LEONARD. Voncouier, H.C. 


Consistency in the fairway woods 


W HKN you’rk playing your fairway woods keep well in mind that a.s 
long a.s you overawing you cannot have control over where the l)a!l 
is going. I*art and parcel of overswinging, brought on by the hunt for 
distance, is an overshifting of the weight to the right foot on the back- 
swing and then forward onto the left foot on the downswing, ft breeds 
chronic inaccuracy. When the left foot jumps way off the ground, as it 
will when you overswing, it’s almost an impossible job for a goller to 
hold himself over the halt as he should. And the extra power you think 
you are getting from the extra movement is in reality only an extra 
e.xpenditure of effort. 

On the fairway wood.s you should, to use the expression we do in 
Canada, “trap” the left foot. What this means, in e.ssence, is to limit 
its activity as far as possible. Don’t allow it to work. 1 believe a man 
can hit a ball at lea.st as far land certainly with much more accuracy ' if 
he develop.s a precise, less lengthy swing in which the left foot is not 
freely released going bark. In the old days both the American and Eng- 
lish players had looser styles and the players ha<l to work very hard 
when they went in search of distance. Today we realize much more clear- 
ly that di.stance comes from getting a full shoulder pivot and from 
delayed action timing which depends on the player’s balance an<l posi- 
tion as he comes into the ball. 

My i<lea on wood shots is to allow the hands full release at impact. 
You can’t work over the ball if your hands are loo locke<l. And you will 
not arrive in a position very often to release your hands fully if you in- 
dulge in loo long a backswing and lose your position over the ball. 

f 



NEXT PRO: Ralph Hutchison on the reverse vrerlap for pulling 
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HOCKEY /William Leggett 


MontreaU Who else! 


Those Canadiens won another 
Stanley Cup, handling Toronto's 
Maple Leafs quickly and easily 


W RI.L. it took the National Hockey 
lA'ague seven months and 228 
games to prove — surprise, surprise— 
that the Montreal Canadiens are still 
the very best team of any size, or any 
shape, in any country, anywhere. 

Their total (dominance of the To- 
ronto Maple Leafs in the Stanley 
Cup final playoffs, which ended rath- 
er briskly last Saturday, four games 
to one. pointed out that Montreal 
has enough of everything to continue 
skating off with cups indefinitely. 
Actually, the unprecedented fourth 
straight cup was never very far from 
their gra.sp. They beat Toronto in 
the first two games 1 5 .‘land3 li.lost 
the third game in overtime 2, then 
brushed the Leafs aside in the last 
two games d 2 and 5 '1. 

When the finals began, many folks 
thought that Toronto might continue 
to sail along on the late-season carpet 
of desire which had propelled them 
from last place, where they were just 
seventeen days before the regular sea- 
son ended, into the playoff.s and then 
on into the finals. Toronto's Coach 
Punch Imlach started making state- 
ments that sounded as though they 
had originated in theMetro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer School of Coaching. "A good 
fighting club,” said Punch with fold- 
ing, "will beat a club that has super- 
stars on it every time.” And, "We’re 
going to win the whole thing. . . . 
I have no doubt about it. . . . We 
have more good scorers than Mont- 
real.” 

What Imlach seemed to be trying 
to do was convince his own players 
that they were very, very good when, 
in fact, they were not really very good 
at all. Phil Watson maile the best re- 
mark about Imlach. .4fter reading 
the inspirational mes.sages that the 
Toronto coach was delivering to his 
players, Watson, a rather outspoken 
elf himself, .saiil, “Well, he’s certain- 


ly taking the sails out of my wind.” 

The rise of the Leafs to the finals 
of cup play, while it was amazing to 
behold, serves as a testimony to the 
contrasting caliber of the Canadiens 
and the league in general. On New 
Year’s Eve, as the season reached its 
middle point, Toronto was 19 points 
out of first place and R points out 
of fourth. But the Detroit Red Wings 
and the New York Rangers, who had 
been high in the standings, took two 
of the biggest nose dives in the his- 
tory of shinny on skates and Toronto, 
poor Toronto, found itself rising into 
the Stanley Cup playoffs. 

WAY TOO MUCH 

They got past Boston in the semi- 
finals, 4 game.s to 8, but then they 
ran into .Montreal, rich Montreal. 
The Maple Leafs found that their 
skaters couUl not project sustained 
drives on the .Montreal goal. And 
their defense could not contain Mont- 
real’s ar.senal of shooters. In short, 
Montreal was too good, too fast, too 
deep. 

The Montreal team is in reality a 
smoothly humming machine which 
compares almost exactly to the New 
York Yankees of l)aseball or the Cal- 
umet Farm of racing. Let one bearing, 
one infielder, one horse falter, and 
another bounds up to take its place. 
•Montreal was riddled by injuries this 
year. Not only did they lose the great- 
est goal getter of all time, .Maurice 
Richard, for almost half a season, but 
they lost the second highest .scorer in 
the league, Jean Beliveau, for the 
playoffs. But there was always some- 
bo<ly like Marcel Bonin, Doug Har- 
vey or Ralph Backstrom waiting to 
skate in and catch the Montreal ban- 
ner before it could ever touch the 
ground. 

It will be only five months be- 
fore the National Hockey League 
again goes into fall training and, un- 
less someone starts building and buy- 
ing in large quantities, next season 
will only prove all over again what 
everyone is getting a little tired of 
knowing. end 
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up until about 4:30 the first Satur- 
day afternoon of May.” 

Easy Spur and Sword Dancer, 
who finished in that order in the 
Florida Derby, have both progrttscsed 
satisfactorily since leaving Gulf- 
stream de.spite typical race-track ru- 
mors tliat each is suffering leg ail- 
ments. In Easy Spur’s ease it was sup- 
posed to be a tricky knee and a touch 
of arthritis. To this Trainer Paul 
Kelley replies with a smile, "He’s do- 
ing everything we’re asking him to. 
and he’s in fine shape. If he stays a.s 
he is, he is going to be hard to whip.” 
Trainer Elliott Burch laughed off a 
report that Sword Dancer had a 
troublesome foot and commented. 
"He’s as .sound a.s I’ve ever seen him. 
Not a pimple anywhere.” 

TROILUS TO TRY AGAIN 

Troilus, the Flamingo winner wlio 
so disappointed in the Florida Derby, 
flew into Louisville entirety recovered 
from an ab.sces.sed tooth condition 
which undoubtedly troubled him 
during his last race. But Owner Bay- 
ard Sharp sadly admits that “We 
lost a precious week of training with 
him. and just won't be able to get 
that week back. But we’ll run him in 
the Trial to see how he is.” 

Neil McCarthy's Finnegan, who 
showed flashes of both i>rilliant and 
indifferent form at Santa Anita this 
winter, was hard-put to win the 
California Derliy at Tanforan on 
Saturday — passing the wire barely 
a head in front of E. O. Stice's Monk’s 
Hood and two heads in front of Hoyal 
Orbit, who races for Mrs. J. Braun- 
stein. Off form in this race, if not in 
all previous outings, all three of these 
colts de.serve a crack at Kentucky — 
even though riders who wintered in 
California and who liave ridden both 
western and eastern Derby eligibles 
consider that, with the possible excep- 
tion of Tomy Lee and Silver Spoon, 
the Westerners are not top class. 

The big (juestion about the 85th 
Kentucky Derby, still over a week 
away, is not only who is going to win 
it, l)Ut who is going to run in it. An 
apf>earance by the sentimental fa- 
vorite, Silver Spoon, might, it can be 
argued, do ever so much to make us 
forget that the present 3-year-olds 
are no great shakes. 

And a win by Silver Spoon would 
probably be the most exciting sports 
moment of 1959. end 
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Pari II: THE BILLY TALBERT STORY 

STROLLING PLAYERS 

Like a summer-long road show, the big-time tennis circuit meant drama 
and glory to youngsters and veterans alike. But there were bad times 
too— one almost cost Billy Talbert his life. The second of three parts 


by WILLIAM F. TALBERT with JOHN SHARNIK 


T ennis week” — the week of a 
tournament at any of the old 
ea.stern elubs — is usually the hiKb 
point of the summer social season. 
Some of Newport's most festive de- 
buts, (or example, are scheduled for 
the time of the Casino Invitational. 
A house party at Southampton Rain.s 
in prestige if the date falls during the 
Meadow Club tournament. All along 
the eastern circuit, ho.slesses are apt 
to plan their most elaborate soirees 
for the time when t)je tennis play- 
ers are on hand. As the players move 


along the tournament route, like 
strolling minstrels vi.siting courts, the 
doors of the summer houses swing 
open, the orchestras strike up that pe- 
culiarly thin music reminiscent of ex- 
pensive hotels, and the terraces light 
up to full lantern power. 

The players themselves are the 
lions of this society. The game is their 
cachet, admitting them to places they 
might never reach with their other 
credentials. The circuit is a fanta-stic 
kiml of melting pot, where a young 
man whose parents speak broken 


English and who has never worn a tie 
at dinner might lind him.self seated 
with the rluugliter of an aml)a.ssador 
or a Supreme Court justice — and pos- 
sibly near His E.xcellency or Mr. Jus- 
tice liimself. All you had to do wa.s 
recognize that tliere were some obli- 
gations on the guest's side, too. 

My introduction to llie eastern cir- 
cuit came in July 1938, at the Merion 
Cricket Club in Haverford, Pa. I had 
qualified for the National Intercol- 
legiate Championships I was now a 
junior at the I’niversity of Cincin- 
nati I, and though this tournament 
wasn’t one of the events on the 
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HUstHTTi rircuil proper, it had been a 
matewa.N’ to it for a good many ambi- 
ti{)Us college players in the past. 1 was 
hoping it would be the .same for me. 
.\iiii M erion provi<lef| a liaiul-some vis- 
ta of what tennis really hafi to offer. 

.•\long with the collegians who marU* 
up tnosl of the crowal at the niat< hes, 
there were also a number of adult 
members, their guest.s and tennis offi- 
cials on hand, out of perennial custom, 
to look over the new crop <d college- 
talent. They wc-re in the position of 
unpaid scouts, keeping their eyes open 
for the- •■lmngr\’" tennis player— the 
hoy who not only liad the- skill to w in 
hut also the- driving need to win. he- 
causc- nothing else wouUi satisfy liim. 

I lieard that one of tiu-se visitors, a 
man named Winchester, was on the* 
tournament committee of tlie Balti- 
more Country flub, where tlie Mary- 
land State- riiarnpionships were- to he 
held the following week. I ambushed 
him in the clubhouse one clay, intro- 
clucTcI myself, atid asked if lie couhl 
arrange to get rny name into the field 
at Baltimore. I hacl done well enough 
in llie Intercollegiate to fec-l 1 c-ould 
take a chance on goitig furtlier. 

He* looked me over analytically. 
"Taiherl. I saw you against that ('lii- 
c-ago fellow, didn't IV Fourth round?” 
lie appeared to be measuring me* 
against some invisible standard. 
“We’se got a pretty full clraw, but 
let me sec- wliat I can do,” 

A little- later, out of the- c-orner of 
my eye I caught him nodding in my 
ciireclion while talking with one of the 
•Merion club olhc-ials. Fvc*ntually, he 
c-amc- over and told me. in a friendly 
way. ”We‘ve got room for you in our 
tournament, Talbert. About arrange- 
ments. I guess w e c-an jiut you up with 
some of the other boys at one of the 
.Johns Hopkins dormiloric*s. There's a 
c-afeteria not loo far away where .\'ou 
can take your meals.” 

That was a genteel wa\- of Ic-tting 
me know lliat I wasn't important 
enough to c-.xjiec-t accominotlalions at 
the cluli itsc'lf, to say tioihing of a 
hotel in town. But it was line- with 
me. and at the end of tin- week at 
Merion, I lio|)pecl a husfor Baltimore. 

The clay I was eliminaleci from the 
tournament at Baltimore-. Mr. Win- 
chester c-atne around to nffc-r his sym- 
patliic-s. 

"You fellows were up against a 
lough jiair." he* said. “.Mulloy has 
bc-en pla\ ing well lliis season." 

eonli.ui„l 
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I nodded. “They really bla.<5ted us 
off the court." Gardnar Mulloy, an 
easygoing mu.scular giant with a crew 
cut. was already a veteran of several 
years on the circuit. The powerful 
game he played, as partner of a play- 
er named George Toley, had been too 
much for me and my teammate, Izzy 
Beilis of Philadelphia. That was a 
quarter-final match — the third-from- 
the-lasl round. I had been put out of 
the singles earlier. 

"You’ll do better ne.xt year,” Mr. 
Winchester assured me. "Where are 
you going from here?” 

"I don’t know,” I said. “I'm trying 
to get into Seabright, but I haven't 
heard from them yet.” 

"That’s not for another week or 
two. How would you like to go on 
to East Hampton in the meantime? 
They’ve sent down a call for a few 
fill-ins.” He winked. "I guess the 
ladies up there have been after the 
committee to get them some extra 
men.” 

I hitched a ride to East Hampton 
with two other players — Jack Bush- 
man. a dark, wiry guy from Louisiana 
State University, and Billy Gillespie, 
a boy just out of one of the eastern 
prep schools. We made the trip in 
high spirits, Hushed with our first 
taste of the circuit and ready for 
anything waiting for us on the Maid- 
stone Club courts. 

Off the court, however, we weren't 
quite prepared to meet the tony 
standards of the Long Island South 
Shore. The night of the tournament 
dance at Maidstone, I walked in with 
my eye peeled for a spectacular blonde 
girl I’d been introduced to at the 
matches that afternoon. A.s soon as 
we started to dance, I felt a hand on 
my shoulder. It was one of the club 
officials, and he wasn’t cutting in. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Talbert,” he said. 
“I’ll have to a.sk you to leave the 
floor.” 

1 looked at him in astonishment, 
wondering what I’d done. 

"Dinner clothes required,” he .said 
quietly. 

I glanced down at my well-pressed, 
hard-earned, but definitely nonfor- 
mal, dark suit. "1 didn't know,” I 
said uneasily. "None of us brought 
any dinner clothes up from Balti- 
more.” (I didn’t mention that, as far 
as I knew, none of us owned any, in 
Baltimore or anywhere else.) 

“Terribly sorry,” he said, “but it’s 
always been one of our rules.” 


1 had to sit out the rest of the eve- 
ning, hut even from the .sidelines it 
was a good party. 

When I got to Newport a few 
weeks later and found myself invited 
to one of the debutante parties that 
kept the resort lighted up nightly, I 
borrowed a suit of dinner clothes. I 
didn’t want to miss out on anything. 

It was a magnificent affair, in a 
house of magnificent size. A half 
dozen of us young circuit neophytes 
went in convoy, all in borrowed or 
rented black-ties. We all trailed up 
to the entrance behind a boy who had 
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appointed himself our leader and so- 
cial mentor, his credentials consisting 
of a couple of years at Princeton. 

The door was swung open by a 
splendid-looking gentleman in a tail 
coat. Our leader gave him a broad 
smile, shook hands warmly, intro- 
duced himself, an<l then presented 
each of us leach dutifully smiling, 
each offering a firm hand) to the man 
at the door — the butler. 

E \ ROUTK from East Hampton to 
Newport, there were a number 
of other stops on the circuit, but it 
wasn’t just a matter of catching rides 
from place to place. The Seabright in- 
vitation I’d been hoping for never did 
come through; Southampton also 
turned me down. Too many of the 
top players were starting to drift back 
from Wimbledon and the European 
tournaments, and there just wasn’t 
room for many newcomers. I headed 


instead for Ocean City, N.J. and a 
tournament that the ranking players 
were bypassing. I not only got into 
the draw hut actually won my first 
ea.stern title. Two titles, in fact— 
since I not only took the singles cup, 
but also got my name on the doubles 
trophy, with Jack Bushman as my 
partner. 

After a late-round match, when 
I went hack to my room at the ram- 
bling old shore hotel where we were 
being boarded. I found a note bear- 
ing as its letterhead the name of one 
of the handsome yachts moored in 
the basin not far from the club. 
"Please join us for cocktails.” it said, 
above a signature w'ell known in 
seaboard society. 

That evening, I sat luxuriously in 
a deck chair gently rolling with the 
Atlantic swell, keeping an eye out for 
the white-liveried mess boy who was 
making his way among the guests, 
taking orders for Scotch and so<la. 

"Scotch and soda,” 1 nodded, when 
my turn came. 

1 turned to my doubles partner. 
"Bushman,” I said, "I don’t know 
about you, but I never want to go 
home.” I took a pull at my glass. "I’ll 
bet I could even learn to like Scotch 
and soda," 

A couple of days later we were 
traveling by bus and counting every 
dime it cost. 

All .summer long it was like that: 
a perpetual seesaw from the depth.s 
of uncertainty to pinnacles of luxury 
and down again. Among us young 
players who were so dependent on 
private generosity for food and lodg- 
ing, there was a liealthy amount of 
griping about the setup, but there 
were certain realities of the situation 
which had to be faced — as some of 
the veteran players occasionally re- 
minded us. 

"The tournament committee 
knows most of you guys are making 
the tour on a shoestring,” one of the 
veterans assured a group of us at a 
hou.se party. "They know you haven’t 
got the dough for a hotel and decent 
meals. But they’ve got just so much 
dough to spend themselves on play- 
ers’ expenses. And, you might as well 
face it, most of it goes for the big 
boys— Budge, Mako, Riggs, guys like 
that.” 

"Don’t forget, though,” somebody 
else put in, “you ca&'t have a tour- 
nament with just \hreo or four top 
guys. You need a lot of other players 
to fill up the draw.” 

“There are always plenty of ‘oth- 
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er’ players around,” said the veteran. 
“(Juys like you, just dyiiiK to play 
because that’s the only way you can 
build up a record. You need the com- 
mittee. They know you’ll come, with 
or without being put up, as long as 
they'll let you in." 

Sometimes, as one of the "other” 
players dealing with the tournament 
committees, I found that concessions 
had to be pried out of them, round 
by round. Once, for instance, I start- 
ed i)laying a tournament with no ex- 
penses paid at all. After winning my 
first-round match, I wa.s told I could 
take lunch at the club milk and a 
sandwich. ^Vhen 1 won again, the of- 
fer was raised to lunch jilus a room at 
a local hotel, .^fter a third-round vic- 
tory, I was given the full treatment — 
the hotel room and all my meals. 

By the time I reached Newport, in 
mid-August, I was a recognizer!, if 
undistinguished, young member of 
the tennis troupe. What victories I 
had won had been against players of 
no more than second rank, in matches 
that had slirretl no great attention. 
I had yet to find a corner of the lime- 
light. But if I was going to find it at 
all, Newport was a likely place. The 
fiehl of players entered there was the 
most brilliant of the .season so far. 

Bushman and I checked in at the 
big attic dormitory above the Casi- 
no. where about 40 players were be- 
ing lodged on cots. 'I'lie place was alive 
with the kiml of steady pandemoni- 
um you’d expect of any large pair of 
rooms in which several dozen young 
fellows had been thrown together. 

"iley, Talbert!" somebody yelled 
as we came in. "D’you see the draw 
yet?” 

"No.” I shouted hack above the 
dill. "We just got in.” 

"Well, don’t bother to rca<l past 
the second round.” 

My heart fell a notch. I’fl been 
hoping to last long enough to make 
a ilecent impression. "Who did I get?” 
1 asked. 

“Gil Hunt, you lucky so-and-so. 
And i.s he hot lately!" 

“Tough luck,” Bushman .said. 

"Don't count me out yet, boy,” I 
told him. “.■\ny way, there’s still the 
doubles. Maybe we’ve got an easier 
draw there.” 

But when Bu.shman and I went 
downstairs a little later to look at 
the draw for ourselves, the picture 
was even gloomier. We were matched 
against Allison and \’an Kyn. 

I laughed. “It’s a good thing you 
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iiruuglit your lucky rabbit’s foot. Wc 
might havedrawn Budge and Mako." 

Wilmer Allison and John \'an Ryn 
were historic names in the game of 
doubles. 'I'hey had won the national 
championships twice and liad playetl 
togetlier in a number of memorable 
Davis Cup matches. Just being on the 
same court with them was something 
to live up to. 

Good doubles is one of the most ex- 
citing of all spectator sports. It is 
full of action. The game is made up 
of sudden moves and countermoves, 
brilliant otTensive thrusts unci sur- 
prising recoveries. It is nut so much 
a game of power as of angles, with re- 
(luirements of shotmaking and tac- 
tics all its own, deniamling the keen- 
est of anticipation and (luickness of 
reflex. 'I’he very essence of the game 
is close-range <-ombal. with all four 
jjlayers firing at each other face to 
face at the net. 

A i.i.isos and \’an Ryn played a 
. beautifully coordinateil game. In 
a typical nmneuver. \ an Ryn would 
force a member of the ttpposing team 
out of position with a low, sliarply 
angltnl drive, or would force him into 
a weak return by hitting low down 
the middle. As the return came back. 
Allistui woulil move across the net, 
cut off the return with a volley and 
punch it murderously into the open- 
ing his partner had set up. Some- 
times Allison would “poach,” mov- 
ing across the center line into liis 
partn(*r’s territory to make his vol- 
l»*y. When that happened, \’an Ryn 
would be hacking him up. covering 
the spot Allison liail left, in case tlie 
volley was returned. 

.Vguinst such a pair of practiced 
campaigners. Jack Bushman and I. 
wlitMi we walked out on the court for 
our match, had no plan except to try 
to stay in tlie game. ’I'empting as it 
might be l<i try to pound Van Ryn's 
service baek for an outright winner. 
1 made my returns low and short, 
hoping to force an error or a weak re- 
turn from liim as lie came charging 
to the net. 1 lobbed over .\lli.son's 
head instead of trying to pass him. 
[ measured my own serve carefully, 
saerilicing speed to make sure the 
first one would he in, twisting high to 
tlie backhand side. .\t the net. Bush- 
man playetl his volleys beautifully 
down the middle, leaving the alleys 
alone until the opening was sure. 
He .scrambled for shots that seemed 
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impossible to retrieve and somehow 
sent them back. 

We reached 4 4 —a crucial point in 
a set. If we won the next game, they 
would have to win three to take the 
set. It was my turn to serve. I put 
the ball in play each time with great 
deliberation, careful not to waste a 
point by committing fault.s. Bu.sh- 
man guarded the net perfectly, and 
when Allison slapped back a careless 
return. Jack hammered it away for 
the winning point. 

With the score now 5 4 in our fa- 
vor, \'an Hyn served. We lobbed, 
caught Allison going the wrong way 
on a poach, lost a couple of points on 
our own errors. It was our advantage, 
and set point — one more needed for 
us to win the set. 

Van Ryn drove deep to my back- 
hand. I put up a lob, realizing as I 
started forward toward the net that 
it was short and too low. Allison start- 
ed back for it hut hesitated just a 
fraction of a second too long and had 
to let it bounce. Van Kyn, coming up 
behind him, took it on his forehand 
and drove it right down tlie middle. 
I was there. I timed the ball just 
right and volleyed right back between 
them for the winning point. 

The umpire called out, “Game and 
set, Bushman and Talbert.” I tried 
to avoid gazing up in delight as the 
score G 4 was mounted on the post 
beside the court. Some spectators be- 
gan to leave other matches on the 
neighboring courts as word of an 
upsel-in-the-making went around. 
But they began to drift away again 
as the second set went on. Allison 
and Van Hyn had got down to work. 
We were outmaneuvered and over- 
powered completely. 

In the third set. Jack and I righted 
ourselves and fought hack all the way. 
But we couldn’t (juite make it. It 
ended 4 G, G 1 , G-4, and wo were out 
of the tournament. 

Nonetheless, Newport gave me my 
first small taste of fame. In The Xcw 
York I'imen there was a big headline 
on the tournament, and somewhere 
down in the story was the note that 
“William Talbert of C incinnati, a 
young newcomer, surprised with the 
all-around soundness of his game." 
That was the first time my name had 
appeared in the New York pre.ss ex- 
cept as a line of small type in the 
tournament scores. 

Wilnier Allison said it with les.s re- 
straint on the evening after our dou- 
bles match. As I was taking a stroll 
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TALBERT II rontiniieil 

through the Newport streets, I met 
liim leaving his hotel in dinner 
clothes. “Let me tell you.” he said, 
“you were one hell of a tennis player 
on that court today.” 

rriHK next season I began to feel 
really at home on the circuit. 
I’eople were beginning to know me, 
and though I still had no really big 
victorie.s to my credit. 1 was doing 
well in my own bracket and occa- 
sionally giving the bigger fellows a 
hard time. I got my first national 
ranking in the men’s class — No. 21 
out of the or so players regarded 
by the USLT.\ as good enough to list. 
At the end of the year, 1 was invited 
to play in the Sugar Bowl Tourna- 
ment. the winter sports festival in 
New Orleans. 

It was an excursion that was almost 
fatal to me. From New Orleans I 
went on to play in Florida, and in 
Tampa, after several days of feeling 
increasingly listless, tired and upset, 
I succumbed to a serious diabetic 
coma. I was unconscious in my hotel 
room when a Cleveland businessman, 
Ray I’eo, found me. He had stopped 
by my hotel and, alarmed when I 
failed to answer repeated phone calls, 
finally jjersuaded the desk clerk to let 
him into my room. Ray I’eo sa%'ed 
my life — “a few more hours,” said 
the doctor at the hospital, “and this 
boy would have been gone.” 

This debacle with my old enemy 
taught me a number of things. Ob- 
viously, 1 had underestimated this 
thing: I would have to reevaluate my 
situation as a diabetic completely. 
When I got back home to Cincinnati, 
I bad to go all the way back through 
the mill of tests under a doctor’s care. 
Since my old friend Or. Walt was 
the only person really familiar with 
my case. I found myself at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital again — a 21-year-old 
“child” for whom an adult-size bed 
had to be brought in. 

I spent a great deal of time with 
Dr. Walt talking over what I thought 
I had learned and trying to learn more. 
He was willing to listen, “rve always 
found I had something to learn from 
my patients,” he said. “You’re a lot 
closer to diabetes than I am.” 

"Well,’’ I said, “I’m beginning to 
think I’ve been going at this whole 
thing wrong.” I leaned forward in my 
chair. Wliat I wanted to .say was 
something on which I needed a doc- 
tor's assurance. 


“The truth is that, as long as I’ve 
taken my insulin, 1 think I’m much 
better off if I do have a little too 
much sugar— I mean, what you and 
the doctors at the hospital used to 
say was too much. My blood sugar 
count ought to be a little high before 
I start playing a match. Then I won't 
be so apt to run the risk of an in.sulin 
reaction. There won’t be so much 
chance of an emergency.” 

I leaned back. “I don’t know about 
any other diabetic. That's just the 
way it seems to make the most sense 
for me." 

It made sense not only for my fu- 
ture as a diabetic but also for my fu- 
ture on the tennis courts. When I 
began to think back over some of 
my matclies I might have won and 
hadn’t, I could see that the old habits 
of thinking about diabetes had been 
holding me back. How many times 
had there been when, on some crucial 
point. I hadn’t been able to move 
quickly enough, or bring my racket 
around sharply enough? Tliat was be- 
cau.se my sugar level — my source of 
energy — was already a little loo low. 
I might not be in any serious trouble 
yet, from the medical standpoint, but 
I might have taken an unnecessary 
loss in the game. 

The answer, it seemed clear, was 
to he biologically prepared for the 
crucial points before they came. That 
meant always having sufficient sugar 
in my system to keep my game up to 
par. .And that, in turn, meant also 
having enough insulin to keep the 
sugar from getting out of hand. 

The doctor had the beginning of a 
solution to the problem. A new long- 
lasting form of insulin had been de- 
veloped just a year or two before- 
prolamine zinc insulin. Once injected, 
it released its effects slowly, over a 
period of 24 hours. It was, I realized 
as soon as I began to use it, a bless- 
ing of the proportions of the original 
discovery by Banting and Best. It 
simplified the cumbersome old rou- 
tine of using the needle two or three 
times a day. One injection, first 
thing in the morning, would take care 
of me until the next day. 

Now the question was to find the 
right combination of diet that would 
keep this insulin “occupied” in the 
body al all limes and still leave 
enough of a sugar reserve to carry me 
through a tennis match. What I had 
to do now was to fill in the other fac- 
tors to make up a new and more ef- 
fective diabetic equation for myself 
as a tennis player. 
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With the doctor, that winter and 
spring, I kept going over the results 
of the tests 1 was taking. Between 
visits I read books and articles he 
lent me. Metabolism — the process by 
which the body converts food into 
energy and growth — became one of 
my favorite topics of conversation. 
The metabolism of tennis figured not 
only in my attempts to work out an 
effective <liel but even in my ideas 
about the strategy and technique of 
the game. 

My experience on the Cast eastern 
grass courts hadn’t changed the basic 
fact about tennis that I had noticed 
on the slower midwestern clay. On 
grass, the hard-hit shots scored more 
often, but the percentages still fa- 
vored control over power. 

The mathematics of tlie game show 
that only one out of e\ ery five points 
in a match is apt to be earned- that 
is. hit cleanly through or past the 
other player. Four out of five are 
scored on errors. Without resorting 
to a slide rule, you can easily deduce 
that it doesn’t pay to try to slug every 
ball past the other man. The best 
chance of winning is to make sure you 
put the ball into tlie court and let 
the other fellow commit the errors. 

T his is percentage tennis. It isn’t 
necessarily defensive tennis. In 
fact, the most effective way to play 
these odds is by attacking. You have 
to move forward to the net at every 
opportunity, since this is the com- 
manding position on the court. The 
defender is forced to make difficult, 
risky shots against you. If he is deft, 
he may be able to pass you or drive 
you back with a well-placed lob. But 
he is more likely to miss or make a 
weak return. And the weak return is 
the one you can safely put away for 
that fifth point, the earned one. 

Even sludgers like Budge, Kramer 
and Fancho Gonzales don’t try to 
make every shot an earned point. 
They use their power as the basis of 
an attack. Behind a hard-hit serve or 
drive they come to net, ready to v-ol- 
ley a return that is a little too soft 
or high. 

1 had realized from the beginning 
that I lacked the natural power of 
these players. Now I realized that 
as a diabetic I couldn’t afford to play 
their way. The style is too energet- 
ic. I had to make up for lack of 
power by finesse. ConIroUed speed 
was what I was after — a game of at- 
tack based on careful preparation and 
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firm conlnjl of my strokfs — anti from 
forehand to serve I set to work to de- 
velop my own style, a style that etnn- 
l)ined sharpnt'ss and accuracy with 
ecoinnny of movement, cutting out 
any superfluous motion llml might 
needlessly burn energy. 

That summer of Ihlti I went east 
witli a feeling of new confidence. As 
I lugged my liag and my armload of 
freshly strung rackets into the Sea- 
bright LuwnTennisand Oicket ('lub, 
at Seabright, X..I., I felt a familiar 
ru.«ih of excitement. The locker room 
seemetl more like home I turn the apart- 
ment rd left in riminnati the day 
before. Still, I ha<l a moment of un- 
certainty about resuming my place 
in the circle. 

I dropjied my luggage- and made 
that first, automatic movement of a 
player arriving at a tournament — a 
look at the draw sheet. 

"Who made up this flraw?” some- 
body said over my shoulder. "Your 
mother? They’ve g<it all the push- 
overs in your bracket.” 

"They’re ail pu.shov»T.s feir me this 
year," I said, replying to tlie gambit. 

"Oh? You playing in llie women’s 
this season. Talbert?" one of the old- 
er players called over, in an innocent 
tone of voice. "N'ow just don't ruin 
your chances by being overconfident. 
Some of these girls are mighty sharp." 

.Jimmy DeFay, the perennial jester 
of the cir<-uit, came in carrying a 
champagne bottle in a cooler crooked 
in one arm, with a goblet in his other 
hand. "Hello, Talbert.” he said. 
"Where did you get that necktie? It 
couldn't have come from .'\sluabulii 
or Columbus or wherever it is you go 
between seasons." He put the cooler 
down gently on the bench in front of 
his locker, twirled the bottle between 
his hands like a sommelier, pulle<l 
the cork, and — while everybody 
watched — elegantly jioured himself a 
champagne-glassful of milk. 

"(let your working clothes on. Tal- 
bert,” he said, "and I’ll play yf)U a 
fast set of singles. Five dollars on 
it.” He looked around the room. 
"Anybody care to stake me?” 

I was home again. 

O SE KVKNiNc, a year later in the 
spring of 1!»41. 1 was sitting in 
the lobby of a hotel in .\sheville, N.('.. 
thinking about notliing but the ten- 
nis match I woubl be playing ne.xt 
afternoon — tile final routul of the 
LuikI of tlie Sky Tournament. So far. 


I hail given my best performance of 
the tour, and even though tomor- 
row's results niight be a foregone con- 
clusion. 1 would have nothing to 
apologize for. 

(lil Hall, who had been my oppo- 
nent in tin* semifinals that afternoon, 
tapped me on the shouldiT. 
you dressing for the party? If you'll 
liurry it uj). I'll wail and give you a 
ride." 

Tonight's party, at a distinguished 
country liouse in the hills outside 
Asheville, was going to be one of the 
biggest — nothing short of a private 
Mardidras.judgingby tlie talk around 
the clubhouse all week. It probably 
wouUln't he complete without old Gil. 
but I figured I’d better fiass it up, I 
was playing Bobby Riggs the next 
day, and beating Higgs had become 
one of my great ambitions. 

"I'm just going to sit here for a 
while and then turn in.” I told him. 
‘‘I’ll wait to do my celebrating to- 
morrow.” 

Hall laughed. "You'd better cele- 
brate beating eo . Tomorrow you 
won’t have any reason.” 

"You can’t tell, Gil. I just might 
take Riggs this time.” 

Hall took my arm and started eas- 
ing me up from the chair. "Be realis- 
tic, Billy,” he said good-humoredly; 
"Bobby must have beaten you 'Jo 
straight times." 

"Thirty-two,” I said, “counting 
Jacksonville last month, and Hous- 
ton. and a couple of other places in 
between." 

"'rhen what are you iloing here 
tonight — training for your ;j:frd loss?” 

I hesitated. "Is Riggs going to the 
party?” Whatever the reason. I still 
had that old haired of being different. 

"1‘robahly. Everybody el.se is.” 

"O.K.,” 1 .said, getting up. "You 
talked me into it. Give me l.» min- 
utes to shave and dress." What did 
I have to lose? 

rpiiK house was one of those vast 
_L. southern places in the Bourbon 
style. All along the portico, the tall 
windows were lighteii up. Inside, an 
orchestra played from a stair landing 
the size of an ordinary living room. 
There must liave been at least a hun- 
dred people there — dancing, chatting, 
eating from the elaborate buffet that 
extended down one whole side of a 
huge dining room, drinking the cham- 
pagne that was carrieil through the 
hou.se in endless relays by tray-hear- 
ing butlers. 

fouUfai,,! 
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Hours lal**r 1 \va.s still ha\'ing the 
time of iny life, caught up in the .swirl 
of flancing that .seemed to be going on 
in every room. A tall Knglishwoman 
named Angie, with whom I had spent 
a good part o ilie evening, cut in on 
me. ‘‘Here you are, you silly Ameri- 
can l)t»y.” She put a gla.ss into my 
hand. "I want to propose a toast. To 
your first victory over Mr. Kiggs to- 
morrow . . . this afternoon." 

"Ttiis afternoon? What time is it, 
anyway?” 

"Four o’clock," somebody ofTeri'd. 

"Oh. you've got hour.s!” Angie said. 
"To hell with your silly Mr. Kiggs 
ami your silly tennis match. Let's join 
the conga line." She grabbed my arm. 
and wp went flying off again into the 
sw irling liiie of dancers. 

For the finals of the Land of the 
Sky tennis tournament the next aft- 
ernoon. I had to change directly from 
my dinner clothes into my white fian- 
nels. 1 had got hack from the jiarty 
only a couple of hours before, with 
ju.st about time for a long colil show- 
er in between. That, jflus my usual 
morning insulin atni breakfast, was 
tlie extent of my training for my fidrd 
match against one of the greatest ten- 
nis pla\'ers in the I'nited .Stales. 

Hices was a player with 

j no weaknes.sps — and no real 
strengtiis, either, except the all-im- 
portunt one: he got the hall into the 
court. He returned everything. His 
own .shots were delivered, like tlie 
pilches of such baseball "junk artists" 
as iTeacher Koe of the Hodgers and 
Kddie Lojfal of the Yankees, with a 
baffling variety of speeds. He was the 
percentage plas er par excellence, aiul 
there was no sen.se in trying to outlast 
him at his own game, especially since 
I figure<l to he short on stamina after 
tht- lung niglit of partying. My only 
hope was to hit with a little more 
speed and authority than usual and 
try to get the points over quickly. 

Tlie matcli started according to 
form. Bobb\", ser\ ing, took the first 
game with no (rouble. I came back on 
my own serve to win the second. An- 
other sequence of .service, and we 
stood at ‘i-all. Surprisingly. I fell per- 
fectly fit. I found myself responding 
lo every situation on the court as 
sharply as ever. 

When Kiggs came up on service for 
the third time, 1 started to push a lit- 
tle. On the first point. I tried a diffi- 
cult cross-court shot »>ff my back- 


hand. Il caught Bobby going the 
wrong way and spun into the corner 
(or a winner. I toltowed it with an- 
other backhand hard down the line 
into the opposite corner. Another 
point, and Higgs was behind on liis 
own service. 

There was a small clatter of af)- 
{ilau.se. and Bobby smiled. He seemed 
relaxed and even somewliai listless, 
and before he had a chance to tighten 
up the pace, I hit another couple of 
good winners and won the game. He 
pulled evett at 4 4, and again at 5 5. 
But it was I who was hitting the good 
shots. Bobby was having trouble. 

I broke his serve again and held 
my own— with a loss of only three 
points in those two games. It was my 
set. 7 5, and I was feeling better and 
stronger aith every point. 

Keeping the pressure on, I ran up a 
lead of 5 1 in the second set bef«irp 
Riggs caught his balance. Then it l)e- 
came just like all the other times— 
all those frustrating matches in 
the past. I rushed the net l)ehind a 
perfect forehand return, and Riggs 
pattered all the way across the court, 
got his racket on the ball and sent up 
a perfect lob over my head. I hit it 
back, and he drop-shotted perfectly, 
just over the net. I served — deep to 
the backhand side— and Riggs fooled 
me with a soft cross-court placement 
shot. The score went to 5 4. and the 
tide was running Bobby's way now. 

During the change of court, I took 
a small sip of orange juice just to be 
safe. I didn’t really feel as if I nwd- 
ed it. Riggs, on the other hand, looked 
tired. Damn it. I told myself, all 1 
need is one game, and he’ll never l)e 
able to catch me. I just can’t lose him 
this time! 

I took up my stance at the ha-se 
line. He'll expect me to play It safe, 
I thought. I've got to cross him up. 

I went for an ace on my first serve 
—and got il, the ball skidding sharp- 
ly down the center line. Riggs tensed 
for the next shot, his hands clenched 
on the handle of his racket. I pourecl 
in another: it twisted off the wood of 
his racket for an error. Another error, 
on what should have been an easy 
volley for Riggs; then a couple of er- 
rors on my pan as I \)ecame over- 
anxious; finally, a long rally which 
ended at last when I took the net 
and brought off an overhead smash 
that even Bobby couldn’t reach. It 
bounced high off the court and into 
the stands. 

Until that moment. I’m sure the 
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crowd had expected Riggs to take 
over at any lime he chose and proceed 
to polish me off in his usual fashion. 
Now they must have sensefl, as I had. 
that the ex-cliamp was in real trou- 
ble. I had him two .sets to none, need- 
ing one more: and as it got under way, 
the crowd l)egan applauding every 
point, whichever way it went. 

.Most of them were going my way. 

I felt loose and exhilarated, hitting ev- 
ery shot firmly and easily. With a big 
lead. I could afford to take chance.s, 
and the risks kept paying off — hard- 
hit first serves, sharp drives aimed 
straight for the corners, drop shots 
fr«>m a little farther back in the court 
than they could be safely played. 

In that la.st set. Riggs wa.s just 
anotlier player, and I was on top of 
my game— far above it, in fact . Twice 
I broke his service: he couldn't seem 
to handle mine. With the setire .I 2 
against him, he put up a last Hurry of 
resistance, trying to w rench the game 
hack into his preferred pattern of long 
rallies. I refu.sed to give up the offen- 
sive. He sliced a drop shot to my back- 
hand. I raced in. picked it up and 
<linke<I it hack, diagonally, to his back- 
hand. Hetr(‘Kling by instinct for the 
loh, I reached it and drove it down his 
Itackhand side. lunge by Higgs, vol- 
leying back to my forehan<l . . . again. 
1 was waiting for it. I lo))bed this 
lime, forcing him back. Now I rushed 
to the net— and happily watche<l 
Bobby's return sail out of court. 

I IkuI beaten the country’s No. 2 
player, the former I’nited States 
champion, and the most tenacious 
nemesis 1 had ever met. .\nd I ha<l 
Ix'aten him without the loss of a set — 
7 fi 1. U 2. The gallery sent me off 
the court with a .standing ovation. 

'I'hat. as one tennLs reporter wrote 
in hisaetM>unt of the tournament, was 
the biggest U|)set of the season. For 
me. in my fourth year of big-time ten- 
nis, it liad an even .sharper private 
meaning: it was a really important 
victory against the confines of dia- 
betes. I had never dared to bend the 
rule.s so far — and so successfully. 
Whatever scars diabetes may (»nce 
have cut into my spirit felt healed 
over by now. 1 was a whole man. 


XFXT WFFK 

A (tiiubles triumph . . . Marriage and 
a job . . . Davis Cup captain . . . 
My debt to tennis and how I paid it. 



Pressure on Golf 


Population’s 

Unless private clubs and/or communities act early, says Park 
Commissioner Moses, even suburban links will be plowed under 


by ROBERT MOSES 

T t!K ajft? of the private, sul)url)an 
Rolf course within 20 miles or so 
of any large city is fi rawing to a close. 
Along with the big manor house an<l 
the stjuirearchy, the private club 
must move out to where there are 
more acres and fewer pe<»ple. I’n* 
fortunately, golf gafTers. their backs 
to city towers, sit amid the gho.sts of 
departed club champions and, to the 
pleasant background music of shaker 
and ice cube, stare out on a thousand 
picture windows overlooking the 18th 
hole, unmindful of bulldozer and 
doom. They defy car manufacturers, 
road builders and promoters, and pre- 
fer instead to listen to some aging 
Horatius, holding the bridge as in the 
brave days of old. 

I venture the assertion that before 
another 20 years go by there will be 


not more than 20 genuine private 
golf clubs in the N'ew York area with- 
in 20 miles of the huh of the city. 
New York, of course, being the na- 
tion's largest city, is an extreme ex- 
ample. Rut what is true of it is, in 
proportion, true of every other ex- 
panding city in the I'.S. 

Thirty years ago there wen- 2H 
private or semipublic golf clubs with- 
in the comparatively narrow confines 
of N'ew York City. To<lay there are 
f»>ur — none, of Cisurse, on Manhattan 
Lslund, none in The Rronx, none in 
Rrooklyn. There are just two on Stat- 
en Island. Only two are left in Queens, 
which now has a burgeoning popu- 
lation of nearly 2 million, mostly in 
one-family houses, occupying little 
rectangular wetlges of what before 
were truck farms, unkempt vacant 


fields, meadows, mud. peat and shore. 

When I speak of a .semipul)lic golf 
course 1 mean one which used to be a 
genuine membership club but is 
opened up to the public on a limited 
pay-as-you-play hasi.s while tlie own- 
ers are getting ready for public works, 
sulxlivision or sale to institutions. 
One such cluh in the horougli of 
Queens has recently been extin- 
guished, and Oakland is going fa.<Jt 
isrr next pugt >. We condemned tliem 
for bri<lge approaches and express- 
ways and a-s sites for hou.ses moved 
out of the path of th«*se new arteries. 

Similar attrition has taken phu-e in 
the New York suburb.s. In 15>:12, for 
examfde, there were fi4 private 
courses in Westchester an<l o.'l in Nas- 
sau. Today there are 4r> in West- 
chester and 2fi in Nassau, a Io.ss of 4fi 
private courses in just tw<i sul)urban 
counties. To In* sure, a few of the 
former suburban |)rivatp courses have 
become public; that is, they are now 
municipally or state owned. 

From the point of view of relative 
coijfOiMcd 
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TO YOUR 

EUROPEAN 

TRIP! 


In jus^ 2 to £ hours of flying lime from 
the major cities of Europe — your fas* 
cinoling odyssey of the Soviet Union 
begins. 30 different Intourist itiner* 
ories offer travel from Moscow and 
Leningrod to the palm-shaded shores 
of the Block Sea and the mogic- 
carpel beauty of Central Asian cities. 



so OAVS 

AND MOSCOW 

Here you will see the Russian Museum end 
the Hertniloga, famed perks, stadiums of 
leningrod. In Moscow, visit the Stole Uni- 
versity and points of tourist interest. 


23 DAYS 


LENINGRAO, KIEV, 
ODESSA, YALTA, 
SOCHI, TBILISI, KHARKOV. MOSCOW 


The grond tour of toun — visiting 8 great 
cities of the Soviet Union, loking you deep 
into the heort of the continent. Besides 
plonned excursions, there is time lor your 
own exploration. 


for comofetc informotJon please contorl — 

YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or 

INTOURIST 

49 Wejt 37 Street. New York 18. N. Y. 


PRESSURE ON GOLF roiilhnifii 

rwrpational values in tt'rms of num- 
bers of |)Hrliei|>ants, gttlf is an expen- 
sive (raine. It takes tiiueh precious 
space to aflonl benefits to relatively 
few peoiile. Therefore, urban and sub- 
urban golf, as population grow.s and 
pressure fur parks increases, Itecomes 
sometbinK of an extravagance. I men- 
tion this not to challenge the virtues 
of golf or to irritate or tliscourage 
golfers, but to indicate that there are 
disturbing factors which conspire to 
force golf farther into open country. 

Despite the fact that it retiuires 
space and leisure, I believe that golf 
is bound somehow under public and 
private auspices to survive popula- 
tion densities and the fast tempo of 
miKlern life. The game is plebeian in 
it.s origin, and perhaps after a long 
aristocratic itUerlutle it is d«*stined 
in large measure to lie returned to the 
people. In any event, it is not likely 
to become obsolete because of adven- 
titious obstacles. 

M .WY things can happen that will 
deprive a city of a much-needed 
course. 1 recall taking the late Mayor 
Fiorello La (Juardia to have a look at 
the abandoned Idlewild (iolf Club. 
One of those committees the Honor- 
able Fiorello spawned when tlie in- 
spiration seized him, the ('ommillee 
for Idlewild, later International .Mr- 
porl of which, for my sins, 1 was 
chairman I, was beginning to pump 
hydraulic (ill from Jamaica Bay. .\s 
the field grew, the old golf course 
wa.s quickly .swallowed. In the end we 
had pumpetl 71) million cultic yards. 
The cost was 14 million municipal 
smackers before we even jtlanted 
beach grass. On this inspection 1 
(tuoled to the mayor from Thriiiuj)i 
the Lnoki>ig-(il<it<i<: 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand: 

They wept like anything to sec 
Such ((uantities of sand. . . . 

The mayor replied. "That’s lousy 
verse.” The point is that thi.s was the 
burial of a private golf ctturse. 

N'ew highways have doomed many 
a ctturse. To build .state parkways 
back in the ’2lls we tore a strip off 
the Wheatley Hills Golf Club and 
chewed up a cmisiderable part of the 
Meadow Brook ('ountry Club, one 
of the oldest in this country and 
famous for its hounds. The golf mem- 
bers at Meadow Brook were out- 
raged. They probably should have 
moved right then, but they didn’t. 


Some 25 years later the new Meadow- 
brook Parkway cut through the golf 
course and polo fields and forced t hem 
out. They moved only another five 
miles away — which was a mistake. 
This fall the Long Island Kxpressway 
will take part of their new land. 

But what generally happens to a 
private suburban golf course a.s the 
county or town is populated by com- 
muters'.’ The fate that befalls them 
all is a rapidly rising pro[>erty a.ssess- 
ment and tax collection ij^'Hh'usly 
watched by small noiimemher neigh- 
bors who in.sist that the club.s pay 
their share of the cost of schools and 
other services I, steeper upkeep ami 
sharp reduct'.ons of the number of 
nearby well-to-do eligibles. 

Look at some a.s.sessmeiit figures 
covering the last two or three decades 
and bear in mind that even the last 
records do not anywhere near retle<*t 
true values. In most instances assessed 
valuations have more than doubled 
and some have more than tripled. 

A municipality can do just so much 
to alleviate the situation. In the last 
(juarter century New York ('ity has 
built two new 18-bole courses — Kis- 
sena in t^ueens and Split Rock in The 
Bronx. In addition, nine boles w(*re 
added to the existing La Tourette 
course in Richmond and an 18-hole 
pitch ami putt course was built at 
Jacol) Riis Park in Queens. The city 
also has a 27-hole golf course under 
way at Marine Park in Brooklyn, 
proposes to build a 27-bole course at 
Idlewild Park in Queens and an 18- 
hole pitch and putt course at Great 
Kills Park in Richmond. Itsliould be 
noted that the first municipal golf 
course was built at \'an Cortlamll 
Park in New York ('ity in 1889. We 
reconstructed it later, al.s<i rebuilt 
the adjacent course, known as Mosb- 
olu, and both links are now function- 



HEMMEO 0V HOUSES. North Hills is one 
of two private golf clubs left in Queens. 
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GRAOUALLv GOING. Oiikliind in Qui'i-ns 
is bi-inn sub<Jivi<f«-ci tcniirr f(ir housing. 


iiifj and, I may a<l(l. ()v«Tcrow(l«‘d. A 
total of 700,187 rounds wtTt* jilayed 
on the 10 city courses last year. 

On Long I.sland, we arrived just in 
time to put a halt to rampant sub- 
division of one guo<l golf jiroperty. We 
learned that the Lenox Hills course 
at Bethpage in the Manelto foothills, 
20 miles from N'cw York, might be 
dispose*! of. 1 persuaded the owners 
to take 5' i income tax exempt bontls 
of a state authority, hastily rigged 
up for the purp<Kse, for the land. We 
took title and improved the existing 
course and built three additional pub- 
lic courses with Harry Hopkins’ re- 
lief money. Now there is a fifth course 
with a clubhouse at the hub of tlie 
wheel, the only layout of holes in 
the wtirlil. All it required to achieve 
this was ingenuity. 

The net score for future city ami 
nearby golf in a sen.se isn't ba«l, but 
it by no means meets the increas- 
ing public demands. Obviously, this 
leaves a great ileal to the private 
clubs. But when a jirivate 125- or 175- 
acre city or suburban golf club is as- 
sessed for $1.5 million or more and 
has to pay annual real property taxes 
of $fiU,00(l or $70,000, you can be sure 
it a.ssumes the mantle of responsibil- 
ity with some timidity. 

To meet the challenge, some clubs 
have been forced to lake in more and 
more boarders, many of the nongolf 
house members. Other links have 
movwl out farther, taking advantage 
of the new parkways, expressways 
and thruways, out to Exurhia, which 
begins 20 miles from town anil ex- 
tends to 5(1 miles. » Beyond this ra- 
dius, we are dealing largely with va- 
cation and weekend people.) There 
are also some iiUeresting and prom- 
ising trenils inward industrial owner- 
ship. For example, the private (lug- 
genheim Oolf Course at Samis Point 
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Today, discover for yourself, why . . . 

Governor’s Club 
is the big “A” 
blend A quart 



6oi»frnor's 

Club 



Light and smooth os the finest import 
Send for free recipe booit/et. 

(i5ovfrnor>; 

Club 

FINE SELECTED BLENDED WHISKEY 

88 38% SIMKIU VfHl8Kll$ 8 fURS OR MORI 

OLD. BLENOID WIIK 65% CRIIN NEUIRAL SPIRIIS 
I A DOUGHERirS SONS. WC.. DISUIERS. PKIIA . PA 


A "Divot Diggers" Paradise 

Resort estate in 
MnnaJnock Area. 

1230 ' altitude. 
V3 minutes ftom 
C.athedral of the 
Pines. Own 18-hole 
jrolf course and 
swimming pool. 
I-amous food, drink 
ind hospitality. 
For information 



Toy Town 
Tavern 

Wme/'fidnn, Masi^r 
"tkitper. lohn O Ltr 
TeUphoKf. ViHihe^doH 220 



CHOPPED OFF at oin- pnil by ihi- Lons; Island K.xprcssway, Dr-cpilali’ sjolf enurso al 
I>akf Su('C<-<s wu.< bought from private owners by rorimiinity. Old club, which moved 
to new -tile only two mile.< from New York City border, i.*! still vulnerable, says Mii.ses, 


PRESSURE ON GOLF rni>iivuril 

on Long Island, not far from tin* city 
line, was acquired by IBM fnr its eni- 
pl()yt»es. This company can, no douitt, 
affrtrd to pay taxes indefinitely. s«) the 
course seems to be a fixture. 

I'nfortunalely, not all club.s are as 
well set financially as IBM, nor are 
they always as enterprising. Let me 
give you an illustration to show how 
nearsighted the private golfers can he 
when they face an emergency. There 
is no use in being mysterious al)out 
it. 'Phe club I refer to is Deejidale, 
which nestled on relatively liigh land 
on the north sitle of Long Island riglit 
at the line which divitles N'ew York 
from Nassau County. The Long I.s- 
land Kxpressway hatl to go through 
the club property. What to do? Some 
of us suggested the club go into court 
and bridge a cut or slot into which 
we offered to jiut the expressway. 
Nothing doing, they said. Fortunate- 
ly. the l<K*al village authorities were 
smart. They rose to the occasion, ac- 
quired the club and accepted our 
proposition, 'fhey now have a nice 
municipal cour.se. Instc'ad of moving 
out another 10 or L) miles, Dcepiiale 
ac<|uired the (Irace estate aixl man- 
sion, attractive an<l with as good to- 
pograpliy, but only about two miles 
from the city line. I doubt that the 
club can stay there very long. 

What are the answers? Golf clul>s. 
private and public alike, must learn 
to cater to whole families including 
women and children little concerned 
with golf. One humlred fifty acres of 
valuable urban or suburban land, tax- 
able or exempt, is loo much to devote 
to three hundred or four humlred 
players a day. There must be ten- 
nis, gymnasiums, indoor and outdoor 
swimming, baseball, p<tlo, day camps 
for children, maybe riding, skating, 


{jicnicking and what-not for nongolf- 
ers. The number of house members of 
clubs will increase as will the numl>er 
of year-round users, f’luhs in outly- 
ing territory will tend more and more 
to be community parks. 

.Meanwhile private golf clubs and 
V)ig e.states must move farther out 
from town an<l sell their land for pul)- 
lic fourses. fiarks or subdivisions. 1 
personally hof»e tlie.v will look for 
.something more than quick money. 
They should .seriousl.v consider selling 
cheap to the park department, .stale 
or municipal, subject to say five or 
ID years’ occupancy as a tenant. Tliis 
will give them a period of grace dur- 
ing which they can figure out a new 
golf course. More important, they will 
have a belter opportunity to gauge 
population trends and. when the 
time come.s to move, to .select a .site 
that will not be inundated by housing 
developments the minute they settle 
down. They needn’t and shouldn’t in- 
sist on the last nickel they can get 
from llie most rapacious realtor. The 
advantagi-s. should they sell to mu- 
nicipal aut horities, are obvious. Bath- 
er than mile upon unrelieved mile of 
hou.ses and a|>artments, they will lie 
able to .set aside the land for the rec- 
reational use of their citizens. 

Alas, there is a Bonjour Tristesse 
and .\ Certain Smile to all this. The 
old clubs arc dying. It is auld lang 
syne to the oak-jianeled taproom, hut 
I have no lively expectation that I 
will 1)0 listened to. What chance has 
an oHicial (’assandra against such 
sluhl)ornne.s.s, sentiment, tradition 
an<l the old club tie? It is only when 
the lax collector, with his ax. ami the 
realtor, with his fialtering offer to the 
stockholders, accost the next genera- 
tion that the club will sell and move 
farther out — or crumble with a great 
I 0 S.S to everybody. end 
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THINKING WITH ARMOUR 

Sirs: 

Y<tur artirles My Hrainx- nnd Your 
Miinrlex! hy Tommy Armmir iSI, March 
30: April f>, 13 and 30' an- the most logi- 
cal and Inion-stinK golf scries that I have 
€ver read. 

N'k'Holas M. Baccari 

Detroit. 

Sirs: 

Hop*' all women golfers have been read- 
ing your series by Tommy Armour. 

I am a 12-handicap golfer, whtise only 
claim to fame was a hole-in-one. As a busy 
mother of three teen-agers. I now only 
have time to play about tmee a week. So 
far this year I have b<K>t\ averaging arouml 
9(1, Then I read the first installment of 
Mr. Armour'.s series: the next time 1 
pla.ved, I hail an h-1. After the second in- 
stallment I shot an ill. I have just fin- 
ished the third article and can scarcely 
wait to play again. I’m sure 1 will at least 
break kO. my dream for 20 years. 

Mrs. Ray Morris 

San .Mateo, Calif. 


AH, WILDERNESS (CONT.) 

Sir-; 

The letter from .Mr. Henry W. Wright 
of the \Ve.stern Dll and (Jas .A.ssociation 
( 19 th IIoi.e, .\pri! 13 like other protlucl.s 
of the petroleum industry, produces heat 
without light and .smogs up the issues. 

Mr. Wright’s position is based on the 
Western Oil ami (las .As.soeiation's inem- 
Ix-rs not wanting to chance losing a single 
acre of land which thi-.\ miglit i-xploit, in* 


matter what its cost to future generations 
(which Mr. Wright probably thinks of sls 
an insignificant minority <. 

Mr. Wright probably does not mind the 
petroleum industry’s get ting spi-cial writi*- 
olf provisions for tax purposes. This is spi‘- 
cial treatment for -a sp»-cial group by the 
government. This industry may well need 
this treatment to survive. 

The remaining wilderness is something 
very special, too. Wilderne.ss demands 
help now or it may soon wither and die. 
If we “write it ofT," it is gone forever. 
Would the petroleum intlustry be willing 
to leave itself with as little protection as 
the wilderness now has? 

The reason the wilderness bill is being 
opposed by .several special-interest groups 
is that they realize how poorly protected 
the wildernes.s areas are at pre.sent and 
they do not want to .see this ehailged. 

1 have hud the pleasuri- of being the 
doctor on several Sierra Club pack trips 
in California, Montana and Wyoming. 
These trips are not for .Mr. Wright’s 
“Tark venue conservationists.’’ The to- 
tal daily cost is about that of a motel 
room. What a wonderful surpri.se it is to 
find that 1 have no p.syehosomatic prob- 
lems to treat. I'eople undergo a wonder- 
ful transformation in unspoiled areas. 
They enjoy living again. 

I hope and pray that I can walk through 
these same mountains very slowly and 
share the.se wonders of nature with my 
grandchildren. If the wilderness bill diws 
pass, f may live to .see this dream come 
true. If it does not pass, I may drive to 
the sttme spot with my grAndcbildren, let 
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THE BALD-STAR TEAM 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on your 19.')9 Baseball 
Issue 'SI. .^pril 13', especially for y<tur 
gallery of player portraits sans hats. The 
pom* with cap may Ite traditional but 
rolls the player of warmth and personali- 
ty whieh your photographers captured. 

WlLI.lAM l‘. Nvek 

LjULsdale, I’a. 

Sirs: 

It wduld seem that an a<l<!itii>nal re- 
quirement for a would-be major leaguer, 
bi-side hitting and fiebling, would lie a 
tendency to lose his hair early. What a 
collection of bablies'. Fact is, with the 
men shown you can field a whole si<le of 
liisier-domed players. N'o wonder they 
seldom doll their caps. 

.Jim 1’. I'akkek 

New York City 

• Sii- right forSi'ORTs Ii.i.rsTRATKD’s 
Bald-alar Team. In the bullpen liut 
not .shown here might be Pitcher 
Uuss Kemmerer and Catcher Red 
Wilson. — Ki>. 
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drive with an 

A. R. A. 

Auto Air Conditioner 


Wherever automobiles are air-conditioned, A.R.A. is 
your best buy . . . here is craftsmanship with a past, 
luxury with economy, performance with noblesse oblige. 


styling to delight Auntie Marne. 
See and try the prestige Pres- 
ident trunk unit, or the color- 
accented Direct-aire and 
Executive dash units. 
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ihrin hi-ar. sh* and smell an oil well, and 
lei them gazi* <in ernded, stump-covered 
mountains which once were covered with 
lush pines. 

<;n.BEUT H. M.l). 

Harlinijen. Texas 

Sirs: 

If a wildernes.s advocate prefers a track- 
less domain lo the WTCckage of easy ac- 
cess, who’s to hantl him the tired acco- 
laiie, "I’ark Avenue conservatiotiisl”? 

Mark one thing: an age that adores me- 
diocrity. the <ihs<niuious con(<irmist, and 
whose judgment of a man is ctmfined m 
his wealth or Iti his public notoriety nei*ds 
desperately, s«.*cond lo its need for G'hI. 
the antipodean .sympathy of a wilderness. 

J. S. W tl.WitRTH 

Appleton, Wis. 

SAILING: CAT AND SCOW 

Sirs; 

Carleton Milehell’s report on Ynrhliim 
niugazine's One of a Kinil Kegaiia at 
Miami I'/Vtr ( til Lends n Ucnitiilinii, SI. 
March 9i leaves such a one-side<l impres- 
sion on the reader that in spirit of (air 
play 1 feel you owe your sporting pubVie 
some additional factual material. 

First of all, the One of a Kind si-ries 
started out in 1949 as a contest betwis-n 
existing well-established elasses of hoiits. 
These classes all have their own strict 
rules for measurement, weight and scant- 
lings of a|] types. The lievelopmenl in 
the.se elus.ses can only be slowly revolu- 
tionary so as not to outinode boats at tin 
impractical pace. .All of the class boats 
sailed by their chow rules. 

The catamarans are a renegade lot of 
experimental craft with no tied-down 
sp«-cificalions to atlhere to. Thus, as tin 
experiment and development, they can 
be and were designetl to make the most 
of the One of a Kind rating formula. Asa 
matter of fact, the first four boats on cor- 
rected time did not even adhere to the 
rule which prohibit.s hiking .si’uls and full- 
length sail battens. If these two eiemenis 
alone were waived as eligibility require- 
ments, then certainly the One of a Kind 
formula should have Ix-en revised to take 
these into con.sideration. If hiking de- 
vices are allowed, the beam t>f the hull or 
hulls must be consideretl. If full-length 
battens are allowed, actual m«-a.sured sail 
area must he counted because almo.<t 
-'i% more area can Ik* held out in the 
roach with full-length battens. Another 
jnusl for it fair formula is the displace- 
ment factor or welted surface area. Inoth- 
er Words, nvany rule-l>eating devices were 
employed to make the catamarans show 
up well on the corrected-time standing. 

No one will deny that in the past -s«*v- 
eral years the cals have been developetl 
into a craft of superior speed and in my 
opinion are only in the infancy of their 
development. .\n:ither factor in their good 
showing was the type of course sailed. 

There was a minimum of Itealing to 
weather anti a maximum of close reaches. 
Courses were laid out with reaches so 
close that normal reaching spinnakers 
could not be used, either at all or to any 
advantage. This was true in course racing 
as well as in the timi* trials. If the time 
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trials were lo teal the fastest spitd over 
the water at which the craft could travel, 
the choice of direction should have been 
up to the individual boat lo select. The 
A scow, for instance, would .select a broad 
reach with parachute spinnaker set, but 
this choice was not offered. There was no 
complaining about many such facts a.s 
these becau.se all who participated had a 
marvelous time and are thankful to both 
Vof hlinu and the Coral Ueef Yacht Club. 
But the true picture should be presented 
to the public. 

And let’s again remind the readers that 
a representative of one of the oldest sail- 
ing clas-ses in the country, started in the 
1890s, the Class A scow, won every race, 
boat for boat, quite handily, even when 
the courses were stretched in its disfavor. 

Maynaru W. Me^er 

Milwaukee 

• 'TagreewithmostofthepointsMike 
Meyer makes,” says Carleton Mitch- 
ell, "and had no desire to slight the 
scows in my report on Yachting’s One 
of a Kind Regatta. Certainly a great 
‘ thrill of my sailing lifetime came from 
being aboard the Class A scow in the 
first two races. 

‘‘There is no doubt the rating for- 
mula is not equitable and leaves many 
loopholes. Bob Bavier, who estab- 
lished the formula, would be the first 
to agree. He points out the rule was 
never devised to make for even rac- 
ing between boats radically different 
in type, but rather to determine 
the fastest boats that could be devised 
to a given length and sail area. There 
is also no question that it is unfair to 
race vessels conforming to rigid cla.ss 
requirements against others built 
without limitations. For this reason, 
perhaps there will be a division of 
classes in future regattas. 

“Yet a basic purpose and interest 
of the competition is not merely to see 
which present type is fastest, but to 
create boats still faster and conse- 
quently more exciting to sail. Thus, 
to me, the outstanding aspect of the 
recent regatta was the performance 
of the catamarans. Rating and all 
other considerations aside, there can 
be no question they went phenome- 
nally. A true breakthrough had been 
achieved, impossible to dismiits by 
terming them ‘a renegade lot of ex- 
perimental craft.’ More power to 
them and all forward design. 

“Instead, why not try beating them 
with a souped-up scow? Harry Melges 
told me it would be possible to build 
a Clas.s E scow .500 pounds lighter 
than the present class requirement 
of 980 pounds. Why not? And add 
full-length battens and trapezes and 
anything else that should make her 
go faster. She would be eligible as an 
experimental vessel — the same as the 
cats this year— and perhaps would be 
the next step ahead, along with the 
hydrofoils which eventually will ap- 
pear to challenge the cats.”— ED. 



FOND OF THINGS 


ITALIANO? 


TRY A SIP OF 


Gawno 

P'or everything from beach 
hats to brier pipes, if it’s chic 
these .days, it's usually made 
by a fine Italian hand. 

Galliano, for example, is the 
liqueur of those who adventure 
in taste. Describe it? Never. 

You must laitie it. 


Behold the Galliano Mist . . . 
.shaved ice in an Old Fa.shione<l 
gia:<s, .splashed with 1 ozs. 
of Galliano, and lopped by the 
juice of li tery frenh lime. 
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BURGESS tada44Li{hti 


SPORTSMAN 


BEARCA, 

Slugged, focuiin^ lontci 
tti'owi quort«i-fn>lt btigi 
bffoni. $i.f$ with balto' 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 

Leakproof, seoled-in-tleel, chrome protected. 
Fully guoronteed ogointt floihlight damage. 
Aik Your Dealer For BURGESS 

BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 

DIVISION OF SERVEL, INC. 
FREEPORT. ILL. > NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


Downhill skiing is all oC '1a years oUl 
in the U.S. Micldle-aKod trail blaz- 
ers. who ran recall the installation of 
the first ski tow '19:14, in Vermont i, 
are increasingly faced with their own 
early obsolescence: U.S. skiers are get- 
ting better and younger every year. 

Just the other day -00 yaung.sters 
from I-') eastern and western colleges 
took part in the NCAA chamition- 
ships held at Winter Park, Colo. The 
new champions are undergrads at the 
University of Colorado, dark-horse 
contenders who have achieved more 
through the old college try for the 
team than through outstanding in- 
dividual performance. 

Colorado is coached by Bob Beat- 
tie Irfh, a recent ctillege 

star from Middlebury. Beattie, only 
a few years older than his charges, 


leads his boys hy eKaixxple and per- 
suasion rather than by injunction. 
They in turn seem to give a little 
more than their expected liest out of 
admiration rather than from a c<ni- 
cern for personal glory. 

Colorado came in first in onl.v <»ne 
event; Dave Butts right) 

took the Jump with a lfi:l-footer. also 
earned the skimeister title as best all- 
round performer. The remaimler of 
Colorado's 049.1 points ' half a dozen 
points more than second-place Den- 
ver' came through consistent though 
unspectacular efforts in the .slalom 
and downhill events bj mailed, Uft 
III right) Frank Brown, Xorris Dur- 
ham, Gary Gisle, Bob Gray and 
'xlaiidifigi John Deiulahl and Harold 
Shaeffer. As Coach Beattie put it: “I 
had seven kids who wouldn't nuit.” 


Pat on the Back 


COLORADO SKI TEAM 

‘Seven kidn who ivouldn't qnW 


BURGESS porlabit light! at* <*'fOilon 
preol! Svip«'-po>>*rtd, i-volt balN'v » UoL- 
proof: loilt up to * ilmct ai long e> old. 
foihioood lonturn bottor**!. 


'Radco-Lite 


1((u](n-lamn 


Rilghi, lof* light at ih« 
lllek of tho »wil<h! For 





Truval spovX shirts 



n luxurious new COT 


fabrics with the ease of Wash & Wear and the look of luxury 


Best looking way to relax . . . Truval's handsome new prints in fabulous washable Cotron, specially 
created by Lowenstein. TOP LEFT: Button-down taper-tailored style in handsome petit-point 
design. Rich madder colors. $2.95. top right: Neat, all-over figure with permanent stays collar, 
$2.95. BOTTOM LEFT; Ivy button-down with box pleated back— Truval's taper-tailored Trim Fit 
model. Heraldic shield motif— $2.95. bottom RIGHT: Authentic Ivy button-down in Truval's 
Trim-Fit Styling . . . smart paisley design. $2.95. For store nearest you write T ruval Shirt Co., Inc., 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City. American viscose corporation, aao Fifth Ave., n.y. i, n.y, 
‘Tiademaik ot Amencan Viscose Coipoialion lor labiics made of Colton and Aviscox Raron 







The most 
important i4 inch 
in smoking today 



Popular Price Parliament 


Parliament is not the only cigarette that does a good job of trapping 
nicotine and tar. But Parliament is the only leading high-filtration 
cigarette that recesses its filter ' i inch to prevent filter fcedl>ack on 
your lips and tongue. 

Someday all filter cigarettes will probably be made this l>etter way. 
But today you can get this years-ahead design only from Parliament — 
the world’s most exixjricnced filter jieoplc. 


HIGH FILTRATION APRIL REPORT 

No Ollier cigarelle conihineei Parliameiil’s high 
iittralioii and reccaiuKl proloctioo. '('onfirmed b> 
April nnalyaiB of all leading high-filtration rigii- 
rettes by the United Slates T'esltng Pompany. u 
leading independent testing laboratory. r 


Tobacco tastes best 

when the filter’s recessed 


